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1908 EDITION 
NOW ON SALE. 


116.000 COPIES 
HAVE: BEEN PRINTED. 


LARGER and BETTER. 


A BEE-KEEPERS’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ALL THE 
NEW IDEAS. 


Hundreds of Illustrations to make 
every thing plain and practical 
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Library 


READ WHAT EXPERTS 
SAY OF IT 


The Christmas mail brought me what is probably as 
useful and beautiful a Christmas present as I ever 
received—a morocco-bound copy of the new edition of 
the AB Cand X Y Zof Bee Culture. Bee books and 
journals have come to my desk of which it seemed as 
though the least said the better. Not so with this book. 
On the contrary, it seems as though words were lacking 
to do it justice. There are many other bee-books, each 
filling its niche, but, in all the world, there is nothing 
so comprehensive as the AB C and X Y Zof Bee Cul- 
ture. There is no pointin the wide domain of apicul- 
ture that is not touched upon in this volume, and the in- 
formation is the very latest and most authentic, well 
written and well illustrated. The amateur and the ex- 
pert are bothserved equally well.—W. Z. HUTCHIN- 
SON, editor and proprietor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
and author of Advanced Bee Culture. 


No bee-keeper’s library can be at all complete with- 
out a copy of this magnificent apiarian work. It has 
reached a sale of over 100,000 copies already, being the 
most largely sold book on bees in the world. Better 
send to us for a copy to read during the long winter eve- 
nings.—American Bee Journal. 


This work of 536 pages is, as its name implies, a 
complete cyclopedia of everything pertaining to bees 
and bee-keeping. It was originally compiled by A. I. 
Root, who in the 1877 preface, after stating his indebt- 
edness to Langstroth, Quinby, and others, says that 
“A great part of this A B C book is really the work of 
the people, and the task that devolves on me is to col- 
lect, condense, verify, and utilize what has been scatter 
ed through thousands of letters for years past.” Since 
the first copy of this work appeared, now thirty-one 
years ago, it has undergone many revisions, and has had 
many additions, both of letterpress and illustrations, 
while the rapid advancement in bee culture has made it 
necessary in many cases to remove whole articles and 
rewrite them entirely. The revision has been ably 
carried out by E. R. Root, the present editor of GLEAN- 
INGS, who has had the assistance of a number of well- 
known and able men. In the preface the names of the 
writers of the different articles are g'ven. For instance, 
we find Dr. C. C. Miller writes on honey-comb and 
out-apiaries; Dr. E F. Phillips on the eye, rartheno- 
genesis, and scent of bees; E. R. and H. H. Root on wax 
and wintering, both of these having carried out a num- 
ber of experiments on these subjects. There are also 
articles by W. K. Morrison and Mrs. Comstock. It 
seems almost superfluous to say any thing about a book 
of which already 100,000 copies have been sold; the 
simple fact speaks for itself that it fills a want, and is 
an attestation of its worth. Among the articles that 
have been revised we find the new methods of queen- 
rearing described, so that the practical bee-keeper will 
have the latest and best ideas on the subject before him 
for reference. The new methods of wax-production are 
treated in an exhaustive manner; and as this subject is 
of more importance than formerly, greater space has 
been devoted to it. We have nothing but good words 
for this work, and recommend our readers to get a copy 
of the 1908 edition. The work is profusely illustrated 
and beautifully printed, and is a credit to the publish- 
ets.—By T. W. CowAn, Esq., editor of the British Bee 
Journal. Mr. Cowan is the author of two first-class 
books on bees and bee-keeping, ‘‘The Bee-keeper’s 
Guide” and *'The Honey-bee.” 


West Virginia University 
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NO CHARGE TO DEPOTS 
FOR DRAYAGE, 


Below are two of the many complimentary letters which we receive for our 


promptness and careful packing: 


C. H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, O. 

Dear Sir:—Bee-supplies to hand. Let me congratulate you 
on your work ‘This is my first business with you, and I like 
your promptness. I find freight less and time saved by ordering 
from you. Enclosed find check for $2.58 to pay freight charges. 

Yours truly, W. J. CopeLanD, M. D., 
Fetzerton, Tenn. 


Dear Sir:—The bee-supplies ordered from you arrived in 
due time, and good condition. Am well pleased. 
Yours truly, Cuas. T. Downina, 
Rt. 7, Lexington, Ky. 


WANTED. Amber, light, and dark southern extracted honey. State 
quantity, style of package, and lowest price expected delivered in Cincinnati. 


Mail Samples. 





C. H. W. WEBER 


Office and Salesroom, 2146-2148 Central Ave. 
‘Warehouse, Freeman and Central Avenue. 


CINCINNATI, es ee es OHIO 


. 321321 
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Honey Markets. 


The prices listed below are intended to represent, as nearly 
as possible, the average market prices at which honey and 
beeswax are selling at the time of the report in the city men- 
tioned. Unless otherwise stated, this is the price at which sales 
are being made by commf$sion merchants or by producers direct 
to the retail merchant. When sales are made by commission 
merchants, the usual commission (from five:to ten per cent), cart- 
age, and freight will be deducted, and in addition there is often 
a charge for storage by the commission merchant. When sales 
are made by the producer direct to the retailer, commission and 
storage, and other charges, are eliminated. Sales made to whole- 
sale houses are usually about ten per cent less than those to re- 
tail merchants. 


EASTERN GRADING-RULES FOR COMB HONEY. 


FANcY.—AIl sections well filled, combs straight, firmly at- 
tached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel-stain or oth- 
erwise; all the cells sealed except an occasional one, the outside 
surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood; combs straight; one-eighth part of comb surface 
soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled; the outside surface of 
the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next to 
the wood; combs comparatively even; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled and 
sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight sec- 
tion. r 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according to 
color, using the terms white, amber, and dark; that is, there will 
be * Fancy White,” * No. 1 Dark,” etc. - 


NEW COMB-HONEY GRADING-RULES ADOPTED BY THE COL- 
ORADO STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


No. 1 WuHITE.—Sections to be well filled and evenly capped 
except the outside row, next to the wood; honey white or slight- 
ly amber, comb and cappings white, and not projecting beyond 
the wood; wood to be well cleaned; cases of separatored honey 
to average 21 pounds net per case of 24 sections, no section in 
this grade to weigh less than 13% ounces. 

Cases of half-separatored honey to average not less than 22 
pounds net per case of 24 sections. 

Cases of unseparatoied honey to average not less than 23 pounds 
net per case of 24 sections. 

No. 1 LiGHT AMBER.—Sections to be well filled and evenly 
capped, except the outside row, next to the wood; honey white 
or light amber; comb and cappings from white to off color, but 
not dark; comb not projecting beyond the wood; wood to be well 
cleaned. 

Cases of separatored honey to average 21 pounds net per case 
of 24 sections; no section in this grade to weigh less than 13% 
ounces. 

Cases of half-separatored honey to average not less than 22 
pounds net per case of 24 sections. 

Cases of unseparatored honey to average not less than 23 pounds 
net per case of 24 sections. 

No. 2.—This includes all white honey, and amber honey not 
included in the above grades; sections to be fairly well filled and 
capped, no more than 25 uncapped cells, exclusive of outside row, 
permitted in this grade; wood to be well cleaned, no section in 
this grade to weigh less than 12 ounces. 

Cases of separatored honey to average not less than 19 pounds 


net. 

Cases of half-separatored honey to average not less than 20 Ibs. 
net per case of 24 sections. 

Cases of unseparatored honey to average not less than 21 Ibs. 
net per case of 24 sections. 


CINCINNATI.—The market on comb honey is very slow; 
some new goods have arrived, but there is no demand, and it is 
selling slow at 14. There is some new white-clover extracted 
honey coming in, selling at 74%. Amber in barrels is selling at 
6and6%. Beeswax is selling at $33.00 per 100 Ibs. 

June 22. C. H. W. WEBER, Cincinnati, O. 





SAN FRANCISCO.—It appears now as though there would be a 
very short crop in the West this season. The season for honey- 
making was much delayed by the cool weather, and so far very 
little of the new crop has arrived. The feeling of the market on 
these reports is very firm, and the prices are expected to advance 
rather than drop. Water-white comb, 16 to 17; white, 15; wa- 
ter-white, extracted, 8 to 8%; light amber, extracted, 7 to 7%; 
dark amber and candied, 5% to 5%. 

June 20. Pacific Rural Press. 





NEw YORK.—Comb honey: The demand is next to nothing, 
and has been so for the past four months. A few crates of fancy 
No. 1 white are called for once in a while, while off grades ang 
dark are entirely neglected. As there is practically no demand, 
quotations are simply nominal. We have more in stock than we 
can dispose of. The honey will have to be carried over until 
next fall. We can not encourage shipments of comb honey, x 
we do not think we shall be in position to render account of sale 
within reasonable time. Extracted honey: Demand better anj 
market slightly improving. New crop is arriving quite freely 
from the South, where the yield seems to have been pretty large] 
We quote California white sage at 8% to 9; light amber, 7% 
8; amber, 6 to 6%; new crop Southern from 58 to 75 per gallon; 
according to quality. West India honey is arriving in fairl 
good-size lots and finds ready sale at from 60 to 62 per gallon; 
duty paid. Beeswax in good demand, and firm at 30 to 31. 

June 4. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

265-7 Greenwich St., New York. 





CINCINNATI.—The demand for comb honey has fallen 
considerably in the past twelve months. Last year the comb 
honey market was bare in February, but this season finds a 
abundance of that article everywhere at this date, which is la 
for last season’s crop. We can not tell at present what effeq 
this state of affairs will have upon the market when the new 
honey comes in. The market on extracted honey shows som 
life, but is not moving rapidly. Quote amber in barrels at 6% 
6%, according to the quality; fancy extracted honey, 7% to§, 
For choice yellow beeswax, free from dirt, we are now paying 
28 cts cash and 30 in trade, delivered here. 

June 15. THE FRED W. MuTH Co.,, Cincinnati, 0. 





PHILADELPHIA —The prospects at present are for one of th 
largest crops of honey we have seen in the East for the last tej 
years. The result is, prices are uneasy and have a strong down 
ward tendency. Some few little lots of comb honey are being 
offered, but not enough to establish a price. We are looking fg 
very low prices the coming season. Beeswax is firm at 28. 

June 22. Wo. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—With the exceptions of a few !ots of ol 
comb honey the local market is practically bare of honey. Dea 
ers are awaiting arrival of new crop, but as yet no prices af 
established. Beeswax brings 28 cents cash or 30 in exchangj 
for merchandise. WALTER S. POUDER, 

June 16. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bost¢ N.—Fancy white comb honey, 17; No. 1 white comb 
16; California white sage, extracted, 9; California light amber 
8; Southern honey in barrels, slow sale, 5 to 6. 

June 12. BLAKE-LEE Co., Boston, Mass. 


DENVER.—Our market is now entirely cleaned up of com 
honey, and the first consignments of the new crop should find 
ready sale at good figures. We quote extracted white, 8 to! 
light amber and strained, 634 to 7%. We pay 25 cents per poun 
for clean yellow wax delivered here. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS'N, 

June 15. F. RAUCHFUuSS, Mgr., Denver, Colo. 


LIVERPOOL.—The market for honey and beeswax is stea 
and quiet. We quote honey, Chilian, 4 to 6% cents; Peruvia 
3% 105%; California, 7% to 9; Jamaican, 4 to 54%; Haiti, 6 
to6%. Beeswax is very firm — African, 30 to 32; American, 
to 33; West Indian, 29 to 32; Chilian, 30 to 36; Jamaican, 34 
35. TAyLor & Co., 

June 16. 7 Tithebarn St., Liverpool. 


St. Lou1s.—The honey market is very quiet. There is abs 
lutely no demand for comb honey. Extracted honey is a 
neglected, consequently the prices have declined. Quote as {0 
lows: Fancy white comb honey, 15 to 16; No. 1, white a 
amber, 1210 14; broken and defective, less. Extracted white, 
cans, nominal at 8 to 8%; amber, 7 to 744; in barrels, 5% to 
granulated extracted honey sells at less. Beeswax, 29 for primé 
impure and inferior, less. R. HARTMANN PRODUCE CO., 

June 11. St. Louis, Mo. 


ZANESVILLE.—So light is the demand for honey at the pr 
time that it is almost useless to quote the market. Stocks 
pretty well reduced, and there is a tendency to cut prices, e? 
cially on the part of one-horse dealers. While the remnantof 
year’s crop is moving very slowly, some revival is anticipat 
with the arrival of the new crop. For good quality beeswat 
offer 30 cts. in exchange for bee-supplies. Wax wholesales 
40 to 45. EDMUND W. PEIRCE, 

June 18. Zanesville, 0. 
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Our Wants for Honey 
are Unlimited. 


It will pay you to mail us 
a sample and correspond 
with us, as we are always 
buying all grades of amber 
and fancy extracted honey, 


as well as Fancy Comb 
Honey in no- Wie Sipping: 


CaS@S. 


NO MATTER HOW MUCH OR HOW 
LITTLE YOU HAVE TO OFFER. 


WE REMIT THE DAY SHIPMENTS ARRIVE. 


The Fred W. Muth Co, 


THE BUSY BEE-MEN 


51 Walnut St, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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$1 per year, 
When paid 
in advance: 
2 years, $1.50, 
3 years, $2.00. 
5 years, $3.00, 





POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publishers for all sub- 
scriptions in the United States, Hawaiian Islands, Philip- 
pine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila, Samoa, Shanghai, 
Canal Zone, Cuba, and Mexico. Canadian postage is 30c 
per year. For all other countries in the Postal Union add 
60 cents per year postage. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new and the old address must be given. 
The notice should be sent two weeks before the change is 
to take effect. 


DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until orders 
ate received for its discontinuance. We give notice just 
before the subscription expires, and further notice if the 
first is not heeded. Any subscriber whose subscription has 
expired, wishing his journal discontinued, will please drop 
us a card atonce; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes 
his journal continued, and will pay for it soon. Any one 








HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be sent by 
Draft on New York, Express-order or Money-order, payable 
to order of The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. Cur- 
rency should be sent by Registered Letter. 

AGENTS. Representatives are wanted in every city 
and town in the country. A liberal commission will be 
paid to such as engage with us. References required. 


Foreign Subscription Agents. 


Foreign subscribers can save time and annoyance by 
placing their orders for GLEANINGS with any of the fol- 
lowing authorized agents, at the piices shown: 

PARIS, FRANCE. E. BONDONNEAU, 142 Faubourg 
St. Denis. Per year, postpaid, 7% fr. 

GOODNA, QUEENSLAND. H. L. Jongs. 
tralian subscriber can order of Mr. Jones. 
paid, 6/. 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. ALLIANCE Box Co. 7" 
24 Castle St. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 


Any Aus- 
Per year, post- 








The novice in bee- 


who does not like this plan may have it stopped after the 
keeping usually seeks 
for a simple book on 


time paid for it by making his request when ordering. 
bees,andinthisheis 4 


wise. The modern 








T.B.TERRY’S | 
HEALTH HINTS 


yublished only in The Practical Farmer each week, 
have been the means of saving lives and thousands 
have been helped to enjoy life more than they have 
ever done before. Send Twenty-five Cents to 
The Practical Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa., and read 
Mr. Terry’s Health Hints thirteen weeks on 
trial. You will be surprised to find how simple a 
matter it is to get well and strong and keep so. The 
latest and hest that can be given you, together with 
strong editorials on Agriculture, Live Stock. Garden- 
ing, Home Life. etc. A high class weekly, well worth 
the subscription price of $1.00 per year. Address 
THE PRACTICAL FARMER 





P.O. Box 1317 


PRCA RINNE 9 pt MK RO TS EARS 





PHILADELPHIA, ra. 
_ 
Botsford 
Comstock. 








text-books relating to bees 
are excellent in their way, 
but most of them are too 
technical fora mere begin- 
ner, however well they may be written. 
A simple book written in clear every-day 

language is much better, even if it does 

not treat of quite so many little details 

which interest only the professional bee- 

keeper. In this respect ‘' How to Keep Bees”’ 

fills the bill. The gifted authoress, who is 

a charming writer as well as an artist- 

engraver and bee-keeper, made a start with 

bees three different times, hence she had 

the opportunity of finding out for herself the 

difficulties and trials that beset the beginner with 

bees. She had no desire to make money with 

bees, but did so, however, because they pros- 

pered under her care and skill. For this 

reason she writes as an amateur to amateurs, 

making no attempt to discuss the knotty prob- 

lems which the expert bee-keeper is interested in. The 
book is written in a charming literary style, easily understood, 
almost entirely free from the technical language used by 
bee-keepers. It is arranged in chapters, and is so eminently 
readable withal that any one interested in the subject can 
sit down and devour it clear through, the same as he would a 
modern novel. Every thing the average beginner desires to 
know is discussed, including what to order if you have no bee- 
supplies or bees. The print is large, and some very beauti- 
ful engravings adorn its pages, for the authoress is one of the 
most skillful wood-engravers in America. Wecan not do better 
than recommend this work to every beginner in bee culture. 
There are twenty chapters in the book as follows: 1. Why 
keep bees; 2. How to Begin Bee-keeping; 3. The Loca- 
tion and Arrangement of the Apiary; 4. The Inhabitants of 
the Hive; 5. The Industries of the Hive; 6. The Swarm- 
ing of Bees; 7. How to Keep from Keeping too Many Bees; 
8. The Hive and How to Handle It; 9. Details Concerning 
Honey; 10. Extracted Honey; 11. Points about Beeswax: 
12. Feeding Bees; 13. How to Winter Bees; 14. Rearing 
and Introducing Queens; 15. Robbing in the Apiary; 16. 
The Enemies and Diseases of Bees; 17. The Anatomy of 
the Honey-bee; 18. Interrelation of Bees and Plants; 19. 
Bee-keepers and Bee-keeping: 20. Bee-hunting. 
There is also a bibliography and index. From a begin- 
ner’s standpoint it is a complete treatise on bees. 
Cloth bound (228 pages), price $1.10 postpaid. 














\ THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. ! 


PATENTS 


Twenty-five Years’ Practice. 
CHARLES J. WILLIAMSON, 
Second Nat’! Bank Bldg,. Washington, D. C. 


Patent practice in Patent Office and Courts. 
Patent Counsel of The A I. Root Co. 








The Uhl Hatchery 


Capacity 6000 chicks per week. 


If you want 50 or 100 pure-bred chicks, write for our 
special low summer prices. We make the Brown and 
White Leghorns our specialty, and they are just the kind 
to raise during the summer. We hatch also several other 
varieties. Send for free catalog. 


M. UHL & CO.. Box C, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO. 
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They Come 


The following letter from one of our cus- 
tomers demonstrates in his own words the 
satisfaction Our Customers receive. Remem- 
ber this is only one of the many thousands 
we receive. . 


Griggs Bros., Toledo, O.:—I received the hives and 
supplies to-day, which is the quickest I ever got goods 
after ordering. They musthavecomeoverin the Knaben 
shue’s airship. They certainly are in fine shape—ut- 
terly impossible for any thing to have got lost. 

Your shipping-clerk had them packed to perfection. 

Respectfully, HUGH RICHARDSON, 
Wood Co., O. 


We should be pleased to list you as one of our customers 
if you are not one already. Bear in mind we handle 
ROOT’S GOODS exclusively, not the cheap shoddy stuff 
which others are trying to palm off under the pretense that 
it’s “as good as ROOT’S.” Try ROOT’S and you will 
be convinced. TOLEDO is the place to buy; we save our 
customers annually thousands of dollars in FREIGHT. 

A complete line of Incubators and Poultry Supplies listed 
in our free catalog. Send for one. 

Honey and Beeswax wanted in exchange for supplies. 


Special 


200 cases of 60-lb. cans, good as new, at 50 cents per 
can. Special prices in quantities. 


The Griggs Bros. & Nichols Co. 
523 Monroe St. as Toledo, Ohio 




















PITTSBURGH * ROOTS 


"BEE- SUPPLIES 
leadquarters factory prices. 


Also Poultry and Dairy Supplies, Seeds, and Pet Stock. 
Get our catalog and prices. 


Stapler’s Seed Store #2-44 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE DANZENBAKER SMOKER 


PAT. OCT. 3,'05, JUNE 4,'07 


GOLD MEDALS 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904 
Jamestown Exposition, 1907 


IS THE BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLD 
FOR A DOLLAR 





The perforated side grate seen above holds a 
removable, metal, asbestos-backed fire shell, 
preventing burning the tin off the outer case, 
and deflects the air at right angles, preventing 
back draft to the valveless bellows. The air, 
passing tothe back and over the top, cools and 
expels the smoke, fanning the burning fuel at 
top or side till all consumed, giving cool smoke 
for hours from one filling. It can’t clog. No 
top-heavy cap to choke with soot: no valve to 
fail; no holes shedding sparks or hot ashes. 

Four years’ sales prove its success beyond a 
doubt, expensive dies making it uniformly per- 
fect as possible to devise. We confidently guar- 
antee full satisfaction or refund the price. 


Price, $1.00; 3 for $2.50; by mail, add 25c. each 


Send address of yourself and Bee friends for 
8-page leaflet on ‘*Smoker,” and facts about 
Bees and Queens, 80 pages, free. 


F. DANZENBAKER, Norfolk, Va 
or Medina, O. 


Mr. T. S. Hall, Jasper, Ga., breeder of fine Italian 
queens, writes, June 11, 1908: ‘The three smokers came 
all O. K., and they are dandies, sure; are goud smvuk= 
ers. We burn corn-cobs in them all sight. We may 
send you orders for smokers, as several have expressed a 
desire for one.” 

Dr. R. Munson, Washington, D. C., says: “Your 
new smoker has a much stronger blast than the first one. 
I have been using the first one with a roll of newspaper, 
first starting the fire at the bottom, and it works finely that 
way, and stays lit all day. Firing it up-at 8 A. M. and 
using it half an hour in my queen-rearing hives, and, 
setting it aside, I usually find it still smoking ready for 
use at 4or5 Pp. M.” 





Beekeepers’ Supplies Sold 


At the very lowest profit possible. Dovetailed hives, 
sections, etc.; complete stock, bought in car lots. 
Subscriptions given with orders. Send for my 32-page 
catalog, free. W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 





» DON’T WORRY OVER MONEY MATTERS 

a but send for sample copy of Inland Poultry Journal 
and let us tell you how to make money out of poul- 
bs Two full pages in colors, reproductions from 

oil paintings that cost us $1000.00. They are FREE. 
Inland Poultry Journal Company A 

15 Cord Building, - Indianapolis, Ind“ 


CUT USED IN THIS MAGAZINE 
== ARE FROM == 

THE MUGLER ENGRAVING Co. 

MUGLER BLDG. CLEVELAND, OH/O. 











SACKETT WRAPPERS 


(Transparent) FOR COMB HONEY 
NOW BEING USED BY LARGE PRODUCERS 
Makes section look more attractive, and increases selling price. 
Any one can apply it and get 2 to 4 cents more per pound, and it 
costs you only a fraction of a cent per section. 
Price $3.25 per thousand sheets, 
printed with name and address. a) 
Samples free. Special prices on quantities. 


H. A. SACKETT, 147 W. 26th St., N.Y. City 


le Ga Cees 


For SALz.—It will pay to get our special proposition. 
A. G. WOODMAN &CO.. Grand Rapids. Mich. 








ROOT’S BEE-SUPPLIES 


AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New Goods. Free Catalog. ’Phone. 


F. R. DANIELS, 117 FLORENCE ST. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND VALUABLE. 

Producers of fancy comb honey will be greatly interested in 
the advertisement of Mr. Sackett, which appears elsewhere in 
these columns, wherein he calls attention to his new wrapper 
for enclosing sections of comb honey, thereby affording protec- 
tion from dust, etc. The wrapper is made of transparent paper 
so that the honey is sufficiently seen by the customer before Per Cent 
purchasing it. Instead of detracting from the appearance of 
section honey the paper really adds to it. It is, furthermore, ii aia 
quite a protection from drip, because, if a section leaks, the Cc d d T . Y 
leakage is confined to that one section. The cost of these ompoun e Wwice a ear. 
wrappers is small — more especially so when we consider their — 











manifest advantages. We know Mr. Sackett, who is the in- 
ventor, will be delighted to correspond with prospective users oie: 
of these wrappers, and would be glad to furnish necessary sam- Assets of over one-half million 
ples to all those who are interested in the production of comb 
honey of a superior grade. and the management of prudent 
men of soli i i 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. solid financial standing 


We take great pleasure in giving a few words of commenda- give this bank every element of 
tion of the “ old reliable ” American Bee Journal, whose home safety 
is 118 West Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. As the mothe: journal i 
of American bee papers, it is only right and proper that we . 
should say a word in praise of our old friend. Recently it has Send to-day for particulars, ex- 
taken on a new lease of life by reducing its subscription price ee ; 
to 50 cts a year, and becoming a monthly magazine instead of plaining how you can open an 
a weekly newspaper. Considering the low rate of subscrip- account safely and conveniently 
tion we can not see how a bee-keeper can afford to pass it by ° 
when making up his list of periodicals for the family library by mail. 
table. It has a strong corps of editors —— men and women who 
are experts in the science of bee-keeping, and who know how Under ordinary circumstances 
to write interesting matter. As a further inducement to sub- all or any part of your deposits 
scribe, the editor promises to give an untested queen to all may be withdrawn at will. 
those who send in their subscription now, at the rate of $1.00 
for the two. In other words, the paper is free. 

The American Bee Journal has a record that carries it back WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET TO-DAY. 
into the misty past, when bee-keeping was in its infancy and 
there were only about three bee journals published in all the 
world, whereas there are more than eighty now. At the helm | —=—- RrRepaAaA ec! , 
it has Mr. George W. York, who does all in his power to turn qe SAVI NG Ss 'B) E POS I T i 
out a clean up-to-date bee magazine and thus sustain the best a BANK COMPANY 
traditions of the “old reliable.”” We know he is always 
ready and willing to accept suggestions for the improvement of MEDINA, Oro 
his journal; therefore the future policy of the paper lies largely - 
with bee-keepers themselves. We therefore suggest that you A. T. SPITZER, Pres. A. I. Root, Vice-pres. 
remember the American Bee Journal when making up your list E. B. SpITZER, Cashier. 
of papers for which you intend to subscribe. 
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Please Rush. 
My Order.” 


The demand for goods following the cold period of carly May will un- 
doubtedly be very great. Orders will come to us with ‘ Please rush” 
and ‘‘Ship immediately” following them. 


And we are going to do it. 


e have four great railroad systems and three express companies to he 
We have four great railroad syst d th p p help 
us. They reach out in every direction. We also‘fhave the goods, an 
immense stock, and all “Root Quality.” Send for catalog. 


M. FH. HUNT &« SON, 


LANSING, : ‘ MICHIGAN. 





WE WILL BUY AND SELL 


Extracted | | HONEY 


of the different grades and kinds. 





If you have any to dispose of, or if you 


intend to buy, correspond with us. 
We are always in the market for WAX 
at highest market prices. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


266-267 Greenwich St. 82-86 Murray St. 


W ant ed NEW YORK. 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS. 


We are always in the 486-490 CANAL S8T., NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE DEALERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


market. _ | Honey, Beeswax, Maple Sugar and Syrup, etc. 
If you have any to sell, mail Consignments Solicited. 3 Established 1875. 
smfall average sample to 


If You are Located in 
NATIONAL 


eiscurr company | WestVirginia or Ohio 


sngunnimamapheet or anywhere else, order ROOT’S GOODS from 
Washington Blvd. & Morgan St. PEIRCE and save time and freight. 

CHICAGO, ILL. EDMUND W. PEIRCE, 
136 W. Main St., Zanesville, O. 
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COLORADO INTERSTATE 
DENVER, SEPTEMBER 7—12. 


PREMIUM LIST OF THE APIARIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Supt., W. L. Porter, 3522 Alcott St., Denver. 


CLASS No. 59—BEES, HONEY, ETC. 
Italian bees and queen in single-comb ob- 
servatory hive - - - - - 
Carmiolan bees and queen in single-comb 

observatory hive - - 
Caucasian bees and queen 
observatory hive - - - - - 
Largest and best display of bees of various 
races in observatory hives - - 
Largest display of queens of various races in 
mailing-cages - - - - - 
Best display, manipulation of bees - 
Best case of white comb honeys - - 
Best case of light-amber comb honey - - 
Best and largest display of comb honey - 
Best display of special designs in comb hon- 
ey - . - . - - 

Best dozen jars of white extracted honey 
Best dozen jars of light-amber extracted 
honey - - - - - - 
Best and largest display of extracted honey 
Rest display of extracted honey in granulat- 

ed form - - - - 
Best 10 Ibs. of yellow beeswax - - - 
Best and largest display of beeswax . 
Best display of special designs in beeswax - 
Best display of honey-producing plants in 

mounted form - - - - - - 
Best display of fruits preserved in honey - 
Largest and most attractive display in depart- 

ment - - - - . - - 


No. 
984 


985 


986 in single-comb 


987 
988 


989 
990 
991 
992 
993 
994 
995 


996 
997 


998 
999 
1000 
1001 


1002 
1003 


$5 


5 


3 


20 


Nn Vnnvuinpn ur 


Nn 


NNN N 


NN 


10 


FAIR AND EXPOSITION. 


For entry-blanks, complete premium list and mules, or fur- 
ther information, call on or address G. C. Fuller, Acting Secre- 
tary, suite 416 Tabor Opera House Building, Denver, Col. 


The following is the premium list in the apiarian department 
of the Indiana State Fair, to be held at Indianapolis, Septem- 


ber 7—11: 

Sec. 

1522 Display of comb honey—quality, quantity, 
and manner of putting up for market con- 
sidered - . - - - - 


1 


2 


3 


$25 $15 $8 


5123 


considered = - - 


Display of extracted honey—quality, quan- 
lity, and manner of putting up for market 


1524 Display of beeswax, quantity and quality to 


be considered - - 


1525 Honey vinegat, not less than one gallon, in 


glass - - 


1526 One-frame observatory hive of Italian bees, 
showing queen, workers, and brood in all 


stages - ° 


1527 One-frame observatory hive of foreign bees, 
other than Italian, showing queen, work- 
ers, and brood in all stages - - 


1528 Display of bee-supplies 
1529 Best general display of 


plies, and other material 


beef industry z- - 


$ 


ihe 


h.., 


honey, wax, sup- 
pertaining to the 


_ The above sketch shows Mr. Oliver Harris, haul 
ing a load of hay across his marshy meadow. He 
writes The Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, IIl., that 
this is the first load of hay ever hauled over this 
meadow in April as he could never get through 
the mud with his high wheel, narrow tired wagons. 
With a low wheel, wide tired Handy Wagon such 
as The Electric Wheel Co, make, he finds it an 
easy job and claims he saves $23.00, the price of 
this wagon, in horse-flesh alone, every year. 

Our readers with muddy meadows or soft roads 
will be interested in a catalogue of these wagons 
which the above company sends free for the 


i 




















et causes a delay. 
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RASPBERRY HONEY 


> ur bees in Northern Michigan are storing raspberry honey. 
> at this writing, June 19, some colonies have on their second 
super, and by the time this issue of GLEANINGS reaches its read- 
ers it is likely that some colonies will have on three supers. By 


Pe the time another number of GLEANINGS is sent out we shall 


ly probably be extracting. ee 
Heretofore we have never offered the honey for sale until it 
© was actually in the cans and stored at the railroad station. This 
Sometimes the honey has been extracted a 
> month before we get orders for it. It would be an advantage to 
® usand to buyers if we could have orders in advance. Then we 

should not have to go to the trouble and expense of storing it, but 





could ship it at once as soon as off the hives, while customers 
would get their honey that much earlier in the season. If any 
one cares to send us advance orders, such orders will be greatly 
appreciated, and the honey will be shipped the very day that it 
goes into the cans. 

The honey will be put up in bright new 60-pound tin cans, two 
cans in a case, and the price is ten cents a pound, or $12.00 fora 
case of two cans. Remember, tnis is wild-red-raspberry honey, 
and will not be extracted until all sealed over and thoroughly 
ripened, and will be thick, rich, and delicious. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 








HEAR THOSE BEES \ 


if J 00 vou 
: WORKING? 


Soon they will want room or will swarm. 








Have you gotten your hives and-supplies ? If not, send your order at 
once. If you have The A. I. Root Co.’s catalog you can order from it. 
We sell their goods at their factory prices. We can fill your orders 
promptly now. Write for further information and our 40-page catalog. 


Som NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., HIGH HILL, MONTG CO., rnd 














“cpGhhi 


sk STATS =.:' will be a profitable 


4 md 2 J) industry this season. 


Honey is high—short crop last year. The shortage of the honey crop for 1907 in the United States 
warrants bee-keepers to increase theircolonies. About a half crop was produced, and in California, where 
thecheap honey comes from, only a quarter of the average crop was produced. — ° =. = pas 


or 


Get Ready Now for More Honey ¢: 


ee 
Let us send you our catalog We are manufacturers and sellonly * | 
our own make of bee-supplies. Minneapolis is the largest lumber- 
distributing point; the Mississippi river furnishes us power, and 
our organization and labor conditions are the best for ¢ conomical 
production. Send us an estimate of your requirements and let us give |) 
youprices Webavea large stock of standard bee-supplies on hand. ‘\% 
- Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-holders, Separators, Brood- 
€ frames, Comb Foundation, Smokers, Extractors, Shipping-cases, etc. 
MINNESOTA BEE SUPPLY COMPANY, 23 Nicollet Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GY 
144 jp 


2 F 














This Coupon worth 25 Cents! 


If not now a subscriber and you want one of the most helpful aids to successful bee- 
culture—a paper that tells how to make your bees pay—you should subscribe for the 


AMERICAN <- BEE = JOURNAL 
A 32-page illustrated 50-cent monthly. It tells all about 
the best way to manage bees to produce the most honey; 
with market quotations, etc. A dozen different depart- 
ments—one for women bee-keeper. Best writers. 


It will increase your Honey-money! 


If you will send us your name and address with 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) together with this coupon, we will send 
you a trial trip of our journal for 12 months. Order now, 
and let us begin with this month’s fine number. Address 


American Bee Journal, 118 W. JacKson, Chicago, Illinois 














New Subscribers Only. 
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THE A. I. 


SYRACUSE : 


ROOT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 











TO THE 


BEE-KEEPE RS 
of CANADA. 


WE are pleased to say that we are able to 

offer, in Canada, goods manufactured 
by The A. I. Root Co. While we do not 
offer every thing listed in their catalog, we 
have selected such articles as we believe will 
best meet the wants of the Canadian bee- 
keepers. 

The heavy duty and freight charges we 
have to pay make itimpossible for us to sell 
in Canada at Root’s prices. We have, how- 
ever, made prices as low as possible, and in 
no case do we charge nearly as much extra 
as the amount of freight and duty we our- 
selves have to pay on the goods. 

We would ask you, when comparing our 
prices with those of other dealers, to take 
into consideration the QUALITY. If you 
do so we feel satisfied that you will place 
your order with us. The splendid quality 
of the material sent out by The A. I. Root 
Co. has given “Root’s Goods” a world- 
wide reputation. Remember, ‘The [best 
is cheapest.” 


E. GRAINGER & COMPANY 
Deer Park, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Canadian agents for The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O., U.S.A. 














European Bee-keepers! 


Save Time 
and EEXpense 


by sending direct all your orders 
and correspondence to our exclu- 
sive agent for the European 
continent and its colonies. 


EMILE BONDONNEAU 
142 FAUBOURG - ST. DENIS, PARIS 


Prompt Service 
and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.... 


The A. I. Root Company 
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A NEW HIVE-TOOL 


Hitherto we have said very little about our new hive-tool, but after submitting it to some of the foremost bee-keepers of America 
for their candid opinion—for or against—the universal verdict is that it is a good thing; though it looks like a very simple tool it is very 
surprising how useful it is to an apiarist. The bent end, for example, is just right for severing Hoffman frames. A slight twist of the 
wrist does the business without angering the bees, and one’s hand is so placed the bees do not see it. For scraping wax and propolis 
nothing could be finer, and it is better than a chisel, screwdriver, or putty-knife for opening hives. Any bee-keeper will be glad of 
one in his pocket ready for all occasions. It is made of the finest hardened steel nickel plated. 

Sample Testimonial: 

Mr. Root:—I have been using your nickel-steel hive-tool this spring, and am very much pleased with it. It is the 
best thing I have tried yet. I, with my helper, have been using tack-pullers heretofore; but this is better because so 
much stronger. It leaves nothing to be desired except that there should be a hole in it a little nearer the crooked end. 
I tried to get one drilled but had to give it up—too hard; so I fastened a strap around it to fasten to my pants button. 

Oberlin, Ohio. CHALON FOowLs. 


Price 650 cents postpaid. Hive-tool, and Gleanings for a year, $1.25. 
THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, ° ° . ° ‘ < ‘ MEDINA, OHIO. 


NEW Goops! | NEW ENGLAND 
BIG STOCK!||BEE-KEEPERS 


New Warehouse  Root’s Goods J WE 
Prompt Shipment Low Freight 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE BEE-KEEPER AT Bee - supplies 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


We are now prepared to furnish prompt- 
ly a full line of supplies; choice new 
stock just from the factory. 


























If you wish to secure a good harvest of 
surplus honey you should have your su- 
pers on hand and ready to put on the 
hives when the honey-flow begins We 
have a complete stock of Supers, Sections, 
and Foundation on hand, and can supply 


Bees and Queens! your wants promptly. Send postal for 


ice list of 
We have large apiaries of fine stock. —— 


Book your orders at once, as there will B 
be a heavy demand this season. Cata- ees isd Queens. 


log sent free. Correspondence solicited. 


HOWKINS & RUSH W. W. CARY & SON 


241 BULL ST. SAVANNAH, GA. LYONSVILLE, MASS, J 


























Root’s Goods and (SAVE EXPRESS! by ordering 


Root’s Prices | SAVE TIME! "Boston 


but 2 /ocation hundreds of miles nearer to New England Bee-keepers 

than the Root factory. The best shipping facilities and a large H « H ° J E P Ss O N 9 
assortment of hives, sections, books, tools, etc., ready for shipment. 182 FriendSt. Phone Haymarket 1489-1 
Geo.S.Graffam & Bro.,47 Main St., Bangor, Me. Ge 
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*““If goods are wanted quicK, send to Pouder.’’ 
Established 1889. 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE BEE BUSINESS 


By the Bee Crank. 


A certain young lady 
who was visiting in the 
country sat down to the 
dinner-table, which was 
loaded with all the good 
things that are found on 
the farm. With the other 
good things she noticed a 
dish of honey, and she ex- 
claimed, “Ah! I see you 





keep a bee.” 
Of course this was an 


extreme case, yet many 

bee-men are but little better posted 
than the young lady mentioned. 
The successful bee-man, like the 
modern farmer, is the one who uses 
his brain as well as brawn, and who 
leaves no stone unturned in gaining 
knowledge of his specialty. It 
seems to me that no other agricul- 
tural industry has developed the im- 
provements and conveniences that 
are now at the command of the bee- 
keeper. The bee-man who can 
get along with “‘a good enough out- 


fit” usually hangs on in- 
stead of pushing on. 

I do not believe you 
can afford to use goods in- 
ferior to these which I am 
shipping all over this great 
country. I notice that the 
demand for the Danzen- 
baker hive is on the in- 
crease, and rapidly too. 
Sections, smokers, and 
every thing used in the 
bee-yard, here and ready 

for you. My Catalog is free. 

Save your beeswax for me and 
send it here and secure highest 
market price, cash or in exchange 
for goods. 

Hoosier-Italian queens are being 
sent by immediate return mail. If 
the world is producing any thing 
better, I do not know it. Gentle, 
beautiful, and hustlers. Select un- 
tested, $1.00; untested, 75 cents, 
or six at one mailing at 65 cents 
each. 


Walter S. Pouder, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| VOL. XXXVI 


STRAY STRAWS 
Dr. C.. C. MILER 


NortH CaroLina is the latest addition to the 
list of prohibition States. Next! 


ALL BEES disappear at 65° north latitude, ex- 
| cept bumble-bees. So when bees are reported in 
arctic regions proper they must be bumble-bees. 
| —Dr. v. BuTTEL, Bienen-vater, 50. 

J. A. CRANE gives a good plan for starting nu- 
clei, p. 757. But instead of caging the queen 
| three days would he not be more sure to get cells 
' started, and to get more of them, if he removed 
| the queen entirely for three days? 


REFERRING to a Straw on page 411, A says he 
didn't want his money back because the queen 
died several months after introduction, but on 
account of the poor stock he got. PerhapsI got 
cases mixed. 


“SMOKING is not allowed during office hours.” 
That’s one of the latest rules issued by the Rock 
Island R. R. [Good rule, and it ought to apply 
to all business offices in the land, especially if 
women are in the room.—Eb.] 


THaNkKs, Bro. Crane, for your tender consid- 
eration of my feelings, p. 747; but haven't I al- 
ways advised beginners to begin with such sec- 
tions and separators and bees as will give solid 
combs? And I’ve never been able to get such 
sections as well without the two pieces of foun- 
dation as with. 


MEHRING, in 1857, made the first comb foun- 
dation, in a press with wooden molds. In 1874, 
Frederic Weiss, a German at Chicago, made the 
first foundation cylinders. Improved at Medina 
they are now used for nearly all the foundation 
made in this country. Weiss died in the poor- 
house at Chicago. ‘The fate of so many inven- 
tors!|—J//s. Monatsblatter. 


B. F. AVERILL says, page 756, “If bottom-bars 
are not of good thickness to support the weight 
of heavy combs, there is going to be sagging 
sooner or later.”” Is it not the top-bar instead of 
the bottom-bar that supports a heavy comb? and 
if the top-bar does not sag, will the comb sag, 
even if there is no bottom-bar at all? Mr. Averill 
has struck the right thing in putting horizontal 
wires closer at the top than bottom. 

E. G. Hann, Canadian B. J., p. 73, refers to a 
Straw, page 78, where I said a bee-moth with its 
head pulled off would lay an egg between the 
thumb and finger—perhaps several. He thinks I 
ought to have said ‘‘ perhaps several dozen, and 
possibly several hundred.” All right, friend 
Hand, I accept the “several dozen,” if you or any 


E. R. ROOT, Editor 


JULY 1, 1908 


A. L. BOYDEN, Advertising Manager 
J. T. CALVERT, Business Manager 


other good authority has proved it. ‘Several’ is 
as far as I ever tried it, and I am skeptical about 
the “several dozen.” Positively, however, I'll 
not accept the “several hundred,” for that’s more 
than a moth lays in her lifetime. Prof. Cook 
puts the total output at 100 or 200 eggs. 


K. GuENTHER, Leipz. Bztg.,.79, says that in 
shipping bees the proper place to give ventilation 
is not at the top nor yet at the side nor front. 
In either of these cases the bees will crowd upon 
the wire cloth and shut out the air. He puts the 
wire cloth under, with strips, of course, to pre- 
vent shutting off the air. ‘Thus prepared he sends 
swarms to all distances, even from Germany to 
America. [Mr. Guenther is right, according to 
our experience; but we go one better in the case 
of long-distance shipments, putting wire cloth on 
top and bottom. But in the case of weak colo- 
nies in a regular standard hive, and for moderate 
distances, wire cloth at the top is sufficient.—Eb. ] 


ALUMINUM figures, indestructible, for num- 
bering hives, are advertised in German journals, 
about two inches high, at 34 cent each.—Deutsche 
Bzcht.,17. Please let us know when they can be 
had at Medina. [These aluminum figures, when 
imported to America, with duty added, would 
come rather high. As it is, they are rather ex- 
pensive, even in Germany; for most hives, where 
there is much numbering at all, would have three 
figures. This would cost 2% cents per hive. 
Figures printed on heavy tagboard manilla, boil- 
ed in paraffine, can be secured for very much less; 
and we have been informed that, when the material 
is boiled in paraffine, it holds its color and shape. 


.—Ep.] 


A COLony queenless for a time is sometimes 
stubborn about accepting a queen. Even after it 
has stung several queens, giving it one or two 
frames of brood will bring it to its senses.— 
Leipz. Bztg., 77. [It is certainly true that a col- 
ony queenless for several days is very often stub- 
born about accepting an introduced queen. We 
have had that experience over and over again. 


- The sooner one can introduce after the colony is 


queenless, the better. It has happened with usa 
great many times that, when cells are started, the 
bees seem to put their faith in the cells rather 
than in any foreign introduced interloper; but we 
never found that the giving of frames or brood, 
sealed or unsealed, helped the matterany. It has 
been our rule to let the bees have their own sweet 
will, : ies them build cells from choice larve. 
—Eb. 


OcCASIONALLY bees may be seen loading up 
their pollen-baskets with wax from old combs. 
Dr. Brunnich, Leipz. Bztg., 35, reports an es- 
pecially interesting case. A bee was observed 
all day long for three days carrying loads of 
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beautiful white wax from a new comb lying on 
a board. ‘To make sureit was the same bee, a 
dab of yellow paint was put on its thorax, and 
for fully eight days longer came the marked bee 
and carried its fifteen to twenty loads a day. 
[This is very interesting; but the trouble with 
the average American is that he is too much in 
haste for the dollars and cents to learn some of 
the hidden secrets of nature. ‘This one bee re- 
ferred to was making a specialty of gathering 
wax. It isa little strange that it did not bring 
others. —Ep. ] 


Louis SCHOLL thinks the queen would not pass 
a dummy between brood-combs in the breeding 
season. Well, that’s one of the things 1’ ve tried; 
and with one or more dummies between brood- 
combs (only one dummy in a place) the queen 
passes freely from one comb to another. As he 
says, a bad comb will stop her, but not a good 
dummy. [We have had just exactly your expe- 
rience, doctor. A few daysago, in going through 
the south yard we found where the queen had 
gone behind the dummy to lay eggs, for we had 
placed one or two combs in the cool weather out- 
side in order to make the breeding-room smaller 
to fit the small cluster; but the cluster had in- 
creased in size in the mean time, and the queen 
had occupied the comb the other side of the dum- 
my, and with her a lot of bees.—Eb.] 


Mrs. J. W. Bacon, p. 693, speaking of caging 
a virgin queen for a few days in the nucleus be- 
fore taking the laying queen away, says, “I find 
her dead nine times out of ten.” I suppose that 
means she finds the virgin in the cagedead. I’m 
not sure it ever occurred here. How is it in Me- 
dina? And please tell us whether you still value 
the plan. [We suspect the trouble with Mrs. 
Bacon is that, in practicing the dual-introduction 
plan, she puts a second queen in too many days 
before the other queen is expected to lay; that is 
to say, No. 2 is too old at the time of getting out 
of the cage. Ordinarily we should say that the 
second queen should be given not more than three 
days before No. 1 lays. You ask what we think 


“WouLD you advise me to try bee-keeping 
again? Stings affect me seriously. Some 18 
years ago I gave up bee-keeping. Since then, 
but several years ago, I had three stings. One 
of the fingers swelled to the shoulder, and I car- 
ried the hand in a sling three days. Another on 
the face affected the side, numbing my arm, last- 
ing about three days. ‘The third, near left eye, 
closed that, and right eye partly, neck and shoul- 
der swelling; was in tair health, but stronger 
now ” ‘Thus, in substance, writes L. R. Pen- 
of the plan. While we made it work, we are not 
practicing it now, as we find we can get much 
better queens from cells put into a nucleus than 
from two or three or four day old virgins intro- 
duced to the same nucleus. The trouble is that 
the virgins are likely to receive rough treatment 
on being released, the degree of rough handling 
depending upon her age at the time of being let 
out from the cage. Years age it was not deemed 
practicable to introduce virgins five or six days 
old. But they can be introduced very readily to 
taby nuclei, because these little weak stocks have 
less of a colony feeling, and will take up with 
conditions that they would not tolerate if they 
were stronger.—Eb. ] 
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field. Hard to advise. If for the money alone 
don’t think of touching bees. If you like them 
so much that it’s hard to let them alone, try it ip 
conditions that will allow you to give them wy 
any day with little loss. Avoid many stings y 
first by means of veil, gloves, and gentle bee, 
and it may be that, after a few stings, the effec 
will become less. If not, quit. [Mr. Penfel 


can overcome his difficulty easily if he will sub. 
mit to a process of immunizing, such as we ex.) 


plained in GLEANINGS some time ago. Let hin 
take a bee up by the wings, or get some one ti 
do it for him; cause the bee barely to prick the 
skin of the hand or arm with its sting, then ip. 
stantly brush it off. This should be done ver 
quickly, so as not to get much of the poison into 
the wound. If no serious effect follows it may 
be repeated in about a week’s time. 
month or two the dose may be repeated, a littk 
oftener, say once in three days; but in each cas 


care should be taken to get the smallest quantity § 


of the poison through the skin. If this be re. 
peated at intervals for a period of six months, the 


system will become gradually immunized to th 
effects of the poison, just as it does to other poi-& 


sons; and in the same way increasing doses maj 
be taken, and oftener. We had one case exactly 
similar to that of Mr. Penfield, in which the par- 
ty can now go among the bees, and can be stung 
ten or a dozen times without any bad effects 
One thing Mr. Penfield can not do; and that is, 
to take the whole of the effects of a sting. If it 
be left in the wound, and the entire contents of 
the poison-bag are injected into the flesh he will, 
of course, experience just the effects described; 
but if he presses the bee just hard enough against 
the flesh so that it barely pricks the skin, and no 
more, and immediately brushes it off, being sure 
not to press the poison-sac, the effect will not be 
— in fact, he may not notice it at all. 
—Ep. 








EDITORIAL 


MaRKET early—or at least be sure that all hon- 
ey is sold before the holidays. A 





WE have been using the Alexander wire-cloth 
bee-veil. With this, one does not have to usea 
hat; and in spite of the awkward looks of the 
thing it is decidedly comfortable. We really felt 
sorry for Mr. Alexander when we first saw him 
working in one of those head-gears. While it 
is not particularly pretty we can say of it, ‘ Hand- 
some is that handsome does.”’ 


MORE PURE-FOOD LAWS. 
OKLAHOMA and Rhode Island have recently 
enacted pure-food laws for the protection of their 
citizens. The law in the first-named State is said 
to be quite stringent in its provisions, and te 
quires the name of the producer or wholesaler on 
all goods. It may be well to remind our readers 
right here that they can render the inspectors 
considerable help by reporting cases of adultera- 
tion with reference to the sale of syrups and sim- 
ilar sweets. Laws of this kind require the co 
operation of all good people to make them thor 
oughly effective. Ww. K. M. 
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FOUL BROOD IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 

J. T. Dunn, County Bee Inspector, inspected 
apiaries on the west side, in the vicinity of Coa- 
linga. Conditions among the honey-bees _were 
not found to be the best. Forty-one apiaries 
were inspected, 2553 healthy colonies found, and 
302 with foul brood. ‘The inspection was one 
of the most thorough that apiarists on the west 
side have been subjected to.—Fresuo Republican. 





THAT INJURED EYE. 


To the many inquiring friends who have ex- 
pressed their regret and sympathy, we would 
state that the injured eye of which the editor 
spoke on page 683 is no worse; indeed, it is hold- 
ing its own. We have begun to read proof again 
to some extent, and to read manuscript as before. 
But in the mean time we have been finding rest 
and recreation among the bees at the south yard. 
Possibly the reader has noticed that some of the 
editorial buzzings are fresh from the hive. 

While the injured eye will never see perfectly 
| again, yet it is of great assistance to the good eye 
' in that it helps to relieve the strain on the other 

member. 





TIERING UP UNDER OR OVER. 


| THE question often arises whether to tier up 

during the height of the honey-flow by putting 
an empty super under the one partly filled, or 
whether to place supers in the reverse order. ‘This 
year at our out-yards the first set of supers were 
filled full or nearly full from alsike alone, and 
the low is now only half over. White clover is 
just coming in, with basswood to follow. We 
therefore place all the empties under those partly 
filled. The effect in every case has been to 
check swarming, and inspire new energy in the 
bees, as these two portions of the hive must be 
connected with honey. Ai little later we shall 
place the empties on top. 





POISONOUS HONEY WANTED. 


Pror. H. A. SuRFACE, Economic Zoologist of 
the Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa., 
so well known to our readers as a zoologist and 
enthusiastic bee-keeper, is desirous of receiving 
samples of honey supposed to be made from the 
laurel in the southern part of this country, and 
from the loco weed of Arizona, or any poisonous 
plants supposed to yield nectar or honey that 
poisons either human beings or the bees them- 
selves. He is conducting an investigation, and 
we hope our readers in possession of any poison- 
ous honey will send through the mails a good- 
sized package of it, which he will examine. Send 
also a few hundred dead bees that are alleged to 
have died from the effects of the poison. 





THE PRODUCTION OF COMB AND EXTRACTED HON- 
EY IN THE SAME HIVE A MEANS FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


WE are satisfied that swarming can be allayed 
and checked to a great extent, even in the pro- 
duction of comb honey, if the brood-nest is never 
allowed to become very much crowded. ‘There 
isno harm in putting the super on a few days 
ahead of time—better by far than one day too 
late, resulting in the bees hanging out and the 
starting of initial swarming-cells. That is the 
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beginning of the swarming fever, and after that 
it is almost impossible to break it up; but if one 
is forehanded enough to be a little premature in 
putting on supers and giving large entrances 
(whereby the bees are less inclined to lie out in 
front), it will go a long way in checking the 
swarming nuisance, especially if the honey-flow 
is good. 





BERLEPSCH, DZIERZON, AND HUBER, AND THE IN- 
VENTION OF MOVABLE FRAMES, 


Dr. BRUNNICH, who writes so entertainingly 
of bees and bee-keeping in another part of this 
journal, takes issue with me in respect to the po- 
sition of Berlepsch in the history of bee-keeping. 
Any reader of GLEANINGs who read my article 
on bee-hives in the issue for May 1 can not help 
coming to the conclusion that Dzierzon did not 
invent movable combs, neither did Berlepsch in- 
vent movable frames. Both inventions were 
known (and used) before either of these famous 
men was born. Huber, the Swiss, is the undis- 
puted inventor of movable frames. He also dis- 
covered the main facts connected with the theory 
of parthenogenesis. Our German bee-keeping 
friends could do nothing better than to cut loose 
from their present system and adopt the Lang- 
stroth frame and hive just as the French and Eng- 
lish have done. One of those same Texans can 
look after 500 colonies as easily as anybody in 
Europe can look after 100 Berlepsch hives. At 
least, that is our opinion on this side of the her- 
ring-pond, and quite a number of other nations 
are following us. W. K. M. 


FREE HOMESTEADS, 


In Northern Wyoming, 75 miles east of the 
Yellowstone National Park, 300 farms, from 40 
to 160 acres each, have been thrown open for en- 
try under the terms of the Reclamation Act. 
This tract embraces about 15,000 acres, consti- 
tuting the first unit of the great Shoshone irriga- 
tion project. The charge for water rights has 
been fixed at $45.00 per acre, payable in ten an- 
nual installments; but the second installment of 
$5.50 does not become due until the fall of 1909, 
so that the settlercan secure two crops before that 
time. ‘The extra dollar is for maintenance—that 
is, to keep the dam and ditches in good repair. 
Actually, the settler pays nothing for the land, 
only for his share of the dam, etc., in which he 
isa shareholder. ‘The land and the water are in- 
separable. At present the only way to reach 
these lands is over the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway; buta north and south trunk line 
is in course of construction, connecting Billings, 
Montana, with Denver. It is estimated that a 
settler ought to have at least $1000 to make a fair 
start. It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
will be a fine bee range just as soon as the settlers 
get their alfalfa started. The climate is unex- 
celled. Bees may be wintered out of doors, with 
a fair amount of protection. Employment may 
be obtained from the Reclamation Service in dig- 
ging canals and other work, and homesteaders 
will have the preference. The project is being 
extended so that there will be work for several 
years yet in extending the present systems of ca- 
nals. Further information may be obtained by 
addressing the ‘‘ Statistician,’ United States Rec- 
lamation Service, Washington, D.C. w. kK. M. 
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STARTING STUBBORN COLONIES UP INTO THE SU- 
PERS. 

WE advocate (and always have), giving a 
shallow extracting super to a colony backward 
in going into the sections. After it begins on 
this a little, we take it away and give it sections. 
In the case of a particularly stubborn colony we 
practice giving an extracting-super from another 
hive in which the bees are nicely started in build- 
ing comb and storing honey. This is kept on 
for three or four days, after which we give it to 
another stubborn colony. 

These shallow extracting-supers that the bees 
have begun to work in are splendid to coax the 
bees upward. When the honey crop has been se- 
cured, one will have both comb and extracted 
honey. ‘The proportion of either can be regulat- 
ed to suit the local demand. 


A PAINLESS STING. 


WE had a strange experience yesterday, June 
23, and we desire to know whether anybody else 
has ever had any thing like it. We were stung 
on the wrist about one inch above the palm 
of the hand, at a point where, ordinarily, it 
would be very painful; but, strange to relate, 
there was absolutely no pain. The bee had 
lodged its sting so well that it had difficulty in 
freeing itself. As a matter of fact, we did not 
discover that we had been stung until we saw 
the bee whirling around and around in the 
effort to free itself. We removed the sting, lo- 
cated the small puncture, but there was no blister 
or swelling, avd no pain. It would look as if 
one bee, at least, had been possessed of all the 
parts of the sting save the poison. Has anybody 


else had the pleasure of receiving a painless sting 


in a tender spot where the skin is thin? We have 
had dozens and dozens of stings where the skin 
was thick and calloused, without feeling it, but 
never before at a tender spot. 


PRICES OF HONEY THIS SEASON. 


THE situation so far as California, Texas, and 
some other portions of our country are concern- 
ed, remains practically unchanged. In spite of 
premature reports to the contrary, we are satis- 
fied that those sections will not yield a large 
amount of honey. California will have but very 
little, and the same is practically true of Texas. 
The market was demoralized in some sections by 
a good many left-over lots of Western comb hon- 
ey which have now candied. If these had been 
sold before the holidays, when there was a crying 
demand for it, and when it could not be obtain- 
ed for love nor money, the market would now be 
in a much better condition. 

The indications for a fine flow in some of the 
Eastern States will have a tendency to lower prices 
a little from last year; but if the times pick up 
(as we confidently hope and expect them to do) 
the market will be nearly able to hold its own. 





AN ALSIKE YEAR. 


THE flow from clover in many sections of the 
rain belt seems to be exceptionally heavy; in 
fact, it appears to be one of the old-fashioned 
clover years of ye olden time. Some untoward 
weather conditions might cause it to stop short 
off; but this hardly seems probable at this date. 
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The high price of red-clover seed early this 
spring induced farmers to try alsike, which is an 
easy grower, and in connection with timothy j: 
makes a very fine quality of hay. The experimen 
stations as well as farmers have been recommend. 
it for dairy purposes. 
price of red-clover seed, has resulted in a vas 
acreage of alsike this year. If the farmers would 


only test it carefully from the standpoint of mil > 


and butter, and not from the standpoint of the 
tonnage of hay, they would probably be induced 
to growit more largely in the future. If they do, 
localities ordinarily poor or fair will be made 
good for the bee-keeper. 

Alsike comes on a little ahead of white clover, 
or at least it did so this season. As the former 
begins to wane, the latter fills up the gap and 
thus keeps up an uninterrupted flow; and then 
basswood, wherever there is any, nicely joins 
hands, so that this year especially many bee. 
keepers will have a continuous flow of from one 
month to six weeks. 

But the clovers have not yielded as finely in 
every section. In parts of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Michigan, and New York, there has been too 
much cool weather and rain; but the recent hot 
spells must inevitably have changed the situation 
for the better. 


CAP-MELTING APPARATUS ANDITS PATENTABILITY, 


In our issue for May 15, page 626, and also 
for May 1, page 560, we gave an opinion to the 
effect that the Beuhne patent, issued January 8, 
while narrow in its general claims, was broad 
enough to prevent any one else from covering the 
same principle. Since that time we have hada 
call from Mr. Beuhne, of Tooberac, Australia, 
and during the course of our interview with him 
we called attention to the weakness of his patent. 
As he appeared to be prior to any one else in the 
use of any and all methods for melting cappings 
as fast as they leave the knife, we suggested to 
him the possibility of securing a reissue of his 
patent, with broader claims. He consulted his 
patent attorney, and the latter has since informed 
us that he thinks it is entirely feasible; and then, 
moreover, he is of the opinion that his client can 
secure a broad patent on the method or process. 
For this Mr. Beuhne has filed his application. If 
this latter is granted it would bar any one else 
from securing a patent if he is not already barred 
by the patent of Jan. 8th last, and at the same 
time prevent any one from using the principle in 
any manner whatever, providing that such a one 
is unable to show that he used the method or 
process prior to July 10, 1907, the time that Mr. 
Beuhne filed his application. But Mr. Beuhne 
will not be disposed to be unjust or unfair to any 
inventor, providing any such inventor can give 
satisfactory proof of his use of the principle. 

In this connection we may say that we have 
examined the Beuhne apparatus, and feel satisfied 
that it is a long way ahead of any thing else that 
has so far been presented to the public. As he 
is a pioneer in the melting of cappings as fast as 
they leave the knife, he has tested almost every 
method that has thus far been presented, either 
in this country or abroad, and is prepared to show 
why the special construction that he uses is su- 
perior to any other design. Later on we hope to 
show drawings of his machine. 
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GLEANINGS FROM 
PACIFIC COAST 


By Pror. A. J. Cook. 


') THE 


' “Man proposes, but God disposes.”” How 
} true of our honey harvest! 1 have always thought 
» since coming here that California was in the lead 
asa honey-producing State. We get such phe- 
nomenal crops when the seasons are favorable that 
this might be the bee-keepers’ paradise except for 
' the too frequent off years. We thought till late- 
| ly that we had only to reckon with the season's 
' rainfall. We thought, as we would know of this 
in the early spring, we could know of a surety 
whether a golden harvest awaited us, and so we 
' would not have to provide for fixtures unless a 
| harvest was certain. With ten or twelve inches 
of rain in winter we were sure of a great harvest. 
With less rain we would not purchase supplies, 
and would arrange to busy ourselves in other 
ways than in working with our pets of the hive. 
We now know that we reckoned without our 
host in this regard. I fear that we are behind 
our brother bee-keepers of the East. With good 
weather conditions for the season, they are quite 
sure of acrop. We must have abundant rainfall 
anda favoring season as well. For the past three 
seasons our rains have been abundantand timely, 
and we felt sure of a generous harvest. But our 
springs have been cold, and we have failed to 
realize our expectations. ‘This works in ‘three 
ways to knife expectancy: It keeps the bees from 
breeding in the months of February, March, and 
April; it hinders flight when the time of harvest 
comes, and it prevents the flowers from nectar 
secretion at the time of the regular harvest. I 
never knew a better season, so far as the rains go, 
than this, yet I fear that the harvest will be as 
light as that of two years ago. ‘The weather is 
delightfully cool. I once heard a physician say 
that the time of which he was speaking was “‘dis- 
tressingly healthy,” so we may say here in Cali- 
fornia, this spring, that the weather is distressing- 
lycool and delightful. 


FRUIT-BLOOM HONEY. 


We have just been eating a little honey that is 
almost surely pure citrus honey. I presume 1 
might say orange honey; but as the lemons are 
aso in bloom, and thickly planted close by the 
bees, it is quite likely from both orange and 
lkmon. It is of delicious flavor, and we wish 
that we might have more of it. I had the good 
fortune in Michigan to secure, more than once, 
fnit-bloom honey. It, too, was very delicious. 
Of course, we can not usually get much of this 
honey, for, like the honey from soft maple and 
fom the eucalypts here in California, it comes 
when there are but few bees, and so can never be 
important in the markets. It is of great value, 
however, in stimulating brood-rearing. ‘The 
tees are also of equal or greater benefit in cross- 
pllenating the bloom and so in augmenting the 


Crop, 
te 


A WORD REGARDING ANTS. 


_Ants are insects that must interest every bee- 
teeper. They are of the same order as the bees, 
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the Hymenoptera; in development they approach 
nearest to bees; in habits and social instincts they 
are very much like the bees, and in brain devel- 
opment and functional differentiation they are 
strikingly like our honey-bees. They also inter- 
est us as enemies of bees. Indeed, in differenti- 
ation of function, and in intelligence, they are 
superior to our pets of the hive. ‘Their habits of 
slave-making and habits of division of labor are 
wonderful indeed, and must challenge admiration 
from any that study their ways and habits. 

We say of our bees that they are polymorphic, 
for they are of three forms; while most species 
of insects, and, indeed, of all animals, are of only 
two forms, the male and the female. Ants eclipse 
even bees in this respect. We not only find in 
the formicary (the nest of ants) the queen, the 
true female, whose sole function, in many cases, 
is to lay eggs; the male bees, the ants that are 
comparable to the drones of the hive, and the 
workers, which, unlike the others just mentioned, 
are wingless. But we find others with large jaws 
and heads that are often called soldiers. ‘These 
do work to defend the home against intrusion. 
Again, in some species there are more than one 
kind of worker. ‘These will be found of different 
sizes, and with difference in the development of 
several of their organs, like the mouth organs 
and other parts of the body. 

There have been several theories advanced as 
to the cause of this polymorphism. I think the 
real cause is the one that is generally believed by 
the wisest and best informed of our bee-keepers. 
It seems that the same agencies that have worked 
in the evolution of different individuals in Aphis 
mellifera have also prevailed to modify the ants, 
the white ant, and the wasps.. It seems certain 
that parthenogenesis, in all these cases, has differ- 
entiated the males from the females. ‘The males 
come from eggs that have not been fecundated. 
This is also called agamic reproduction—that is, 
fecundation without males. It is strange that 
eggs can and do develop without receiving the 
male element, or sperm; but this is known to oc- 
cur in other insects, like gall-flies and plant lice. 
In some cases the result of such development is a 
female and nota male. This is generally true of 
the Aphids. In the bees, wasps, ants, and white 
ants, it is, without doubt, true that the males 
come always from unfecundated eggs, and so are 
the fruit of parthenogenesis. We are greatly in- 
debted to the great Dzierzon for the discovery of 
this great truth. The generally accepted theory, 
that the difference in the development of females, 
so that in some cases we get a true, perfectly de- 
veloped female, the queen, and that in others we 
get the usually smaller workers, comes from dif- 
ference in quantity and quality of food. That 
there is in case of bees qualitative difference as 
well as quantitative, is certainly true; but in case 
of wasps and ants this difference is often wholly 
quantitative; and so we may believe that the 
cause of variation of development is principally 
from difference in amount of food. A sort of 
starvation process causes a stay in the development 
of the ovaries. It is interesting that, in case of 
other organs, there is greater development in the 
workers than in the queen. We know that the 
tongue of the worker is longer; and that the pol- 
len-basket, or corbicula, is not developed in the 
queen. ‘There are tremendous puzzles to be 
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worked out in the matter of the evolution of 
these polymorphic forms, and the student of this 
subject has great prospects before him. Darwin, 
Spencer, and Weismann all attacked the problem, 
and gave us much that is helpful; but there is a 
vast deal to be discovered even yet; and the one 
whocomes to the subject with the time and abili- 
ty to discover the ways that God works out 
these changes will be, like the great Dzierzon, a 
benefactor. 
Claremont, Cal. 








CONVERSATIONS WITH 
DOOLITTLE 


UTILIZING THE CELLS IN COLONIES THAT ARE 
TRYING TO SUPERSEDE THEIR QUEENS. 


“IT had quite a little trouble last year in carry~ 
ing out my plan of non-swarming, Mr. Doolit- 
tle.’”’ 

“What seemed to be your trouble?” 

“T bought quite a lot of queens during the 
summer of 1906, and for some reason these queens 
seemed to have hard work to keep up the strength 
of the colony. Some of the colonies having 
these queens increased in bees very little after 
they were set from the cellar, and some died out- 
right. Many colonies would build supersedure 
cells, and, although not very full of bees, quite a 
few of them would swarm on these cells unless 
prevented.” 

** About what time of the year was this?” 

“Along the latter part of May and the fore 
part of June; and, although not by any means as 
strong in bees as those colonies mothered by 
queens of my own raising, quite a per cent would 
swarm on these cells. ”’ 

“Did any of your own stock act in this man- 
ner?” 

“* None, only some of my very old queens. I 
had two of my best old queens which did the 
same, but one was three years old and the other 
four. I had started in to control swarming, and 
every queen that seemed able to do reasonable 
service till the flow should come was retained and 
the cells cut out. Todo this I handled over the 
brood-combs of the entire apiary, once every ten 
days to two weeks, and it was a job I don’t care 
to go through with again; and that is the reason 
I came over to have a talk with you. These col- 
onies with those poor queens that I bought gave 
the poorest honey-yields of any.” 

“Why did you not requeen these colonies hav- 
ing the poor queens?” 

“TI thought it would be no better to requeen, 
because it was a hard time to rear queens; and, 
besides, to have those colonies rear young queens 
would get no more brood for the flow than just 
to keep the poor queens a while longer.” 

_ “It would look to me as if you were not thor- 
oughly posted on the superseding-queen matter, 
because you go on and tell me how the bees rear- 
ed cells to supersede those old queens, and swarm- 
ed with those cells, or the queens from them, I 
suppose you meant; and then you tell me that 
you kept all of those old queens that you thought 
would possibly do any thing, because it was a 
hard time to rear queens. You further said to 
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have let these colonies rear young queens would 
get no more brood for the flow than to keep jus 
the old queens a while longer, and so you jus 
worked and worked, cutting cells to keep down 
supersedure swarming.” 

“What else could I have done?” 

“Let me tell you that the queens which emerg. 
ed from those supersedure cells were as good a 
any queens you ever had.” 

“What? Do you call queens good reared 
from those miserable queens which I bought?” 

“But you said that two of your best old breed. 
ers did the same things, and the cells from thes 
were as good as any you ever had from those 
queens during the years before, and it was zota 
hard time to rear queens, for the bees reared them 
themselves, without any hard work on your par 
at all.” 

“But I thought the honey harvest must be on 
in order to rear good queens.” 

“That may be so where the novice is rearing 
forced queens; but with the bees superseding & 
queens of their own accord during the latter part 
of May and the fore part of June, they are mak- 
ing no mistake, I assure you, as to the quality of F 
the queens they raise. You should have taken — 
every cell you could from these two colonies with 
your old breeders, and, after cutting out all the 
cells from other cclonies, put one in each colony 
which was found trying to supersede its queen. 
You would thus have superseded all of those 
poor queens without any swarming, without cut- 
ting of cells, and without expense of brood-rear- 
ing, and done the whole at one stroke; for the 
old queens would have kept right on laying just 
the same for all the cell or the young queen 
emerging therefrom, till she got ready to die, so 
you would have had all the brood you could 
have had in any other way till this young queen 
began to lay, when she would have boomed the 
brood without much danger of any swarming 
during the whole season.” 

“That does look reasonable, as you tell it.” 

‘Yes, and it is reasonable in practice, as well. 
This is as I manage with supersedure cells early 
in the season, when I find any of my best colo- 
nies trying to supersede their queens, and | find 
there is no work in the apiary pays better than 
thus saving all supersedure cells.” 

* But if other colonies are not known to have 
supersedure cells, how can you use such?” 

‘The record kept of the age of queens, and 
other records, show which are my oldest as wel 
as poorest queens; and if none of these colonies 
are found to have supersedure cells started, the 
nearly ripe cells I may have from my good old 
breeder, or from any good stock which is trying 
to supersede its queen, are put in these colonies 
which I think may try to supersede their queen 4 
little later on, and in this way I nip the thing 0 
the bud, and have many colonies renew theif 
queens without any expense save the insertion 0! 
one of these nearly mature cells.” 

“Do you leave any cell with your best queen 
which is being superseded?” 

“No, not until I see she is about to give out 
entirely; for if I did, as soon as the young queen 
emerged therefrom that would stop any further 
building of cells from this source. I always con FY 
sider myself very fortunate when I find any colo- 
ny of real good stock trying to supersede theif 
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veen at any time during the months of May, 
une, July, or August, for then I cut out all the 
lisevery ten days and use them. If I do not 
ave colonies which will accept them, as I have 
sttold you, I form nuclei to take them, and, 
hen laying, later on, after the main honey har- 
est is past, I supersede all queens, which do not 
ome up to my standard of perfection, with these 
hich are ready to be used at any time, and in 
y place I may wish. I fear bee-keepers in gen- 
ldo not fully realize the value of this super- 
eding matter as they should.” 

Borodino, N. Y. 








GENERAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


+f Of What Should the Program Consist? 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


| The article published in the Bee-keepers’ Re- 
sew by Secretary Hutchinson, as a sort of pros- 
bectus of the coming National convention, shows 
careful consideration of some of the things that 
bo to make up a good convention. Not only be- 
ause of its bearing upon the coming National 
onvention, but much more because of its bear- 
ng upon bee conventions in general, it is worth 
vhile to give the matter further consideration. 
ndeed, so important is it that, for the sake of 
mphasis, some of Secretary Hutchinson’s points 
may be repeated, even if nothing is to be added 
0 or subtracted from them. Moreover, it would 
be a good thing if members would take Secretary 
utchinson at his word, and give “help, hints, 
nd suggestions ” that may make the convention 
‘vastly better.”” Like other things connected 

ith bee-keeping, there is room for constant im- 
provement in conventions, and worse use might 
be made of space in bee papers than in discussing 
he topic. 

The discussion of some special topic for the 
istevening, or, for that matter, at any session, 
‘ith stereopticon views is good. The only trou- 
ble is that it may not be practicable to have the 
tereopticon at all the smaller conventions. But 
hat detracts nothing from its value wherever and 
henever practicable. 

Mr. Hutchinson suggests, as a thing never be- 
ore attempted at a National convention, to have 
‘atleast one debate during each of the day ses- 
ions.” Put in that general form, it is certainly 
othing new, for more than one lively debate has 
bccurred in many a session. But Mr. Hutchin- 
on explains that he means something a little dif- 
erent—a regular pitting of two debaters against 
ch other, prearranged, each an able defender, 
he two holding opposing views. That might be 
good thing. Again, it might not. If a con- 
ention is made up of members who are slow to 
ke part in the discussion of topics presented by 
he question-box, then it would help to have the 
ime partly occupied as indicated. But if the 
ime for formal debate is to crowd out impromptu 
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debate—for almost any topic offered in the ques- 
tion-box is pretty sure to awaken discussion with 
opposing views—then it might not be a good 
thing. Mr. Hutchinson says that “ we common 
folks can sit back and enjoy the ‘flow of words 
and the feast of reason.’’’ Couldn't we enjoy 
the same thing just as well in our own homes by 
having the two speeches printed in the bee jour- 
nals? Indeed, that’s just what we do have in the 
bee journals, frequently and constantly. But the 
vim and the snap of the impromptu discussions, 
when many an idea is brought out that would 
not be presented in a prearranged debate, nor 
given in the bee journals, partly because some 
will take part in the offhand discussions who 
would not write for the journals the things they 
say in convention, these things we can not have 
except in convention, and we want to get there 
what we can not have elsewhere. In the days 


when more than now time was taken up in con- 


vention with prepared speeches or essays, one can 
recall that one gave scant attention to these many 
a time, thinking that one would get exactly the 
same thing to be read at leisure afterward, saving 
the attention for the wide-awake offhand discus- 
sions that could never be exactly reproduced on 
paper. Would it not be the same thing with any 
formal debate? 

Most bee-keepers will heartily second Secretary 
Hutchinson’s motion to cut out the banquet. 
The mass of bee-keepers are not nocturnal birds; 
and the banquet, with its late hours, would do 
more to unfit than to fit them for the next day’s 
work. Whether all would favor an evening of 
prepared speeches, speakers not previously an- 
nounced, isa question. But there is no disputing 
Mr. Hutchinson when he says: “To attend a 
convention at some distance from home is more 
or less of a strain, at best, and every precaution 
ought to be taken that the members should feel 
just as well and as bright as they possibly can; 
otherwise there is little enjoyment.” ‘There are 
breakers ahead in two opposite directions. There 
is danger that the long-continued strain of close 
attention may be so great that the sessions be- 
come a pain instead of a pleasure, and the tired 
mind may actually refuse to continue action. 
On the other hand, members feel they want to 
get in all the time they can in actual convention 
work—in real bee-talk. | Well-meant but ill-di- 
rected kindness often suggests that something 
should be provided for the entertainment of mem- 
bers in attendance—an excursion by way of boat 
or trolley, etc. Some may enjoy this, but many 
will count it time lost. A mayor or other official, 
who doesn’t know a drone from a worker, is 
chosen to make a welcoming address, enlarging 
upon the beauties of the place, its prosperous 
manufacturers, etc., and time is taken for a re- 
sponse, and this, too, will be counted time lost. 

Well, if such things are not the best to provide 
proper relaxation, what is to be done to relieve 
the constant strain? It should be remembered 
that the strain comes, not from the number of 
sessions, but from the long-continued strain of 
each session. Plainly, relief should come by a 
rest in the middle of each session. In our public 
schools, instead of a continuous session from 9 
A.M. till noon, a recess of 15 minutes is taken 
during the forenoon, and with that rest more is 
accomplished in the 234 hours left than would be 
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accomplished in the unbroken 3 hours. So leta 
recess of 15 or 20 minutes occur in each session. 
Have it distinctly on the program, so that by no 
possibility may it be omitted. 

There is another matter of exceed ng impor- 
tance that hel ps to prevent the weariness of a long 
session—ventilation. In too many corventions 
there is no one whose special business it is to see 
to ventilation, and after the same air has heen 
breathed over and over again for two to four 
hours it is no wonder that heads are not clear for 
close attention. Why not have a committee on 
ventilation? If there are not good means for con- 
stant ventilation, let all doors and windows be 
opened at recess, and let all arise from their seats 
and move about the room to avoid the chance of 
taking cold. 

Marengo, IIl. 


PeeeBteoese « + ---—------ 


HOW FAR DO BEES FLY? 
Some Evidence to Show that this Distance 
is Greater than that Common- 
ly Reported. 


BY J. J. WILDER. 


I once lived in Arkansas, ina “ point ”—a small 
piece of woods extending out from woodland in- 
to a prairie. ‘The forest was heavily timbered, 
and many of the oaks were hollow; and I have 
never seen in my ramblings as many wild bees 
as were in this section. Bee-hunting and game- 
hunting were the sports of the day. 

During the swarming season it was nearly an 
every-day occurrence to see or hear swarms pass- 
ing over, going in various directions. I have 
seen some swarms go out across the prairie in 
such a direction that, if they did not change their 
course greatly, they could not have reached a 
destination under 25 or 30 miles, there being no 
trees in the direction they went. There was 
nothing but prairie grass, and occasionally a 
small island of sassafras-bushes which were often 
burned off by fire. Sometimes points of wood 
could be seen in the far distance, but these could 
not be reached without a great change in their 
course, and most of these points contained only 
small growth. 

It was believed by some that the swarms going 
out on the prairie took up their abode in the 
prairie grass; but this was not proven, as no swarms 
of honey-bees could ever be found in it. 

Peddling was a part of our business, with Lit- 
tle Rock as our market, and to reach it this prai- 
rie had to be crossed, and about midway there 
was an island of trees with a pool of water in it. 
We made this our stopping-place at noon or 
camping-place at night. Here we sometimes saw 
honey-bees on the bloom of hazel-nut bushes, 
and at first we thought there was a bee-tree there 
until we made diligent search for it, and found 
there was not. ‘Then we concluded that the bees 
came from trees in the distant points, which were 
about ten or twelve miles away, even if it was in 
the point and not in woodland below it. 

I have seen enough facts to lead me to believe 
that the black (wild) bees are far better travelers 
than the Italians, and that they never could have 
made the progress across the continent the black 
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bees have, and can never receive the same abyg 
at the hands of the inexperienced. 
Cordele, Ga. 
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THE HONEY-GRADING RULIS, 


Too Many Grades Makes it Difficult ; 
Distinguish One from the Other; a 
Plea for Simplicity. 


BY L. C. CLARK. 


The Eastern grading-rules for comb hone 
which head your market column are too compl, 
cated. There are too many grades for practic 
use. Here are three grades of honey, includin 
No. 1; and it would puzzle an expert to designat 
the dividing line between these three grade 
Why have any third-grade honey as described it 
your grading-rules? It would weigh from 7 to 
lbs. per individual crate, and, taking your No.} 
as a basis, No. 3 might have only half of the su, 
face capped over. It would not be any credit ty 
a bee-keeper, nor would it pay him to ship « 
sell such honey in a retail way. It should be cu 
out and sold for chunk honey, or by weight i: 
larger quantities, to the local trade. To mak 
the matter more confusing to the novice you su 
in the last paragraph, ‘‘ In addition to these grad 
it is to be classified (does this mean graded?) a 
cording to color—white, amber, and dark.” Nov; 
does this mean that each of the five grades name 
is to be divided into three more according to th 
three colors named? If this is intended it woul 
make 15 grades, and no one could follow tly 
rules with that number of grades. I realize tha 
in some localities the honey might all be ambe 
late in the fall, when it could be graded fancy 
amber, No. 1 amber, and No. 2 amber; but a 
plying this rule to an entire crop of dark hone 
would give us fancy dark, No. 1 dark, and No 
2 dark. Who can imagine fancy dark honey o 
even No. 1 dark? 

To simplify the rules I would suggest that 4 
No. 1 grade be dropped entirely; for, according 
to the wording, there is very little difference b 
tween it and No. 1; and, for reasons before giver, 
No. 3 should be dropped; also honey with an 
considerable part of the surface uncapped shoul 
be excluded from No. 2 or any other grade. Thi 
sanction of one-fourth uncapped in No. 2 ané 
No. 3 is a temptation to some to send all kind 
of unfinished leaky honey to market, to the detr: 
ment of the trade. Where is the trade that woul 
take half-weight sections as specified in No. 3: 

The rules of the Colorado Honey-produces, 
Association, page 490, are much simpler ani 
more easily understood than the Eastern rules 
and were it not for a class of amber honey ther 
would be but two grades in these rules, which! 
enough except for the fancy trade of large cities 
Bee-keepers may grade honey as they please, 20 
it facilitates a fair understanding between the pr 
ducer and commission men and dealers. But th 
retail buyer who is to consume the honey gradé 
it with his eye before purchasing; and the colo 
(white) is the most important consideratlo 
Therefore it would seem that we should gi 
color more prominence in our rules. 


Bakersfield, Cal. 
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@ (The Eastern grading-rules were adopted at the 
Lonvention of the National Bee-keepers’ Associ- 
ion in Washington, in 1892. The matter had 
2en thrashed out over and over again; but the 
ules that were adopted at that meeting, notwith- 
sanding they did not please every one, have 
gemed to stand better than any thing else. 

It is very seldom that dark or amber comb hon- 
sys are marketed if we except buckwheat; and in 
referring to it wesay “ fancy buckwheat,” “‘ No. 1 
buckwheat,” etc. But when one has a certain 
lot of nice comb honey that is dark or amber, or 
of unknown source, or of a mixed source, the 

only way to mark and grade that honey is by the 

‘qualifying adjectives; as, for example, “fancy 

dark” or “No. 1 amber.” ‘There is so little of 

this honey produced in sections that a very small 

Practic- 

ally speaking, we do not hear of “fancy aark” or 

if "fancy amber;” but it seems unavoidable to have 
these gradings to take care of certain lots of hon- 

Bey that must occasionally be offered. 

The Western grading-rules apply to a strictly 
Western honey, nearly all of which is white with 
some amber. In the West, at least in the Colo- 
rado districts, the honey is graded in the matter 
of weights by the case, and we are of the opinion 
that it would be wise for the Eastern bee-keepers 
toadopt the same scheme in their grading-rules. 
Itis simply impossible to make every section of 
acertain grade of the same weight; but it is pos- 
sible to make all of the sections in a case average 
up. 

This question is open for discussion, and pos- 
sibly it may be wise to modify the Eastern rules 
to take in the scheme of grading by the case as 
well as by the section. ‘This Feet be a very 
proper subject for the next meeting of the National 
Bee-keepers’ Association to discuss at Detroit. 
The matter is respectfully referred to Secretary 
Hutchinson. 

We must beg leave to differ with our corre- 
spondent wherein he believes that fewer grades 
would be desirable. They might be for one lo- 
cality; but a set of grading-rules must be expan- 
sive enough to take in a// localities, say east of 
the Mississippi River or west of it. The time 
was when there were fewer grading-rules, and 
trouble resulted from the fact that there was too 
great a difference between one grade and another. 
No, no! we feel sure that there should be as many 
grades as now exist. To go to the other extreme 
~ ed be going back to our old difficulty. 
—Ep. 





THE TROUBLES OF AN AMATEUR 
BEE-KEEPER. 


Fall Fooling. 


BY F. DUNDAS TODD. 


_“Leave well enough alone!” 
life, especially with such interesting possibilities 


Not on your 


asa hive of bees. I considered I had been dead 
lucky in landing up against trouble at the begin- 
ning of my bee-keeping career; and, having come 
well through my first campaign, I was ready to 
tackle something more difficult, just to keep my- 
self interested. Happy thought! why not devote 
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one hive to experimenting with the Ferris double- 
queen system which was then being described in 
GLEANINGS? 

It was now well on in September—far too late 
to start with this scheme; but I set to work to 
make the necessary fittings, got deeply interested 
and made them for all three hives, and sent for a 
couple of queens as a starter. 

Problem: given a hive, find the queen. In the 
sweet springtime it is apt to be rather easy, for 
bees are few and queens are big; but it is difficult 
in September, when bees are many and queens 
are shrinking. I read all the matter in all the 
books and magazines on finding queens, and 
could tell the proper procedure with all possible 
complications. First, choose a sunny day and 
have the sun at your back; pick out the first frame 
and quickly glance over the next in the hive, then 
examine the one in your hand. Then take comb 
No. 2 and glance at No. 3, then examine the 
comb in your hand, and so on to the last frame. 
If unsuccessful, repeat. If. still unsuccessful, 
stack the combs in pairs for a little while. I did 
all this without success. I had bees everywhere, 
but not atrace of the queen. Dr. Miller says, 
and he is an authority, ““ When the queen must 
be found ” (this was my condition exactly, and 
by this rhrase I knew where I was at)—" put the 
bees throu: a sieve made up of a hive-body and 
a queen-excluder frame.” 

Great scheme! On paper it looked fine, and 
my boy and I both thought if we had been wise 
we would have tried the last scheme first. Just 
think of it! pass your bees through a sieve, and 
the remainder is a queen. No problem atall, for 
a problem is when you try to do a thing in an 
undoable way. 

So we nailed a honey-board to the under side 
of a hive-body and shook into this sieve all bees 
from the frames and the hive, replaced frames in 
the hive, put the sieve on top, and awaited de- 
velopments. Conditions were getting pretty tense 
as night was approaching, only two hours off, 
and we had thousands of bees in the air and in 
the sieve. Something was wrong somewhere. 
The bees would not go through the device. Then 
we smoked them, which started a few of them on 
the downward path. Smoking, I had often been 
told, had this effect; but I longed for a wholesale 
process, as this was too slow. At length I put 
the cover on the sieve and retired to have a smoke 
on my own account, believing it would be less 
irritating to the bees. Just before sunset I over- 
hauled the contents of that sieve in a last effort, 
and decided that, first, the queen was lost; second, 
the queen was not lost. Either way it did not 
matter, for I had two queens, so I would divide 
the hive with the division-board, introduce a 
caged queen on each side, and let it go at that. 
The queenless side might accept; the other would 
take care of the intruder. This was done, and 
on examination a week later I found the old clip- 
ped queen in one side and a balled dead queen in 
the other. i 

Next day I opened the other two hives, found 
the queens without any trouble, put in the divi- 
sion-board, and the day following introduced 
queens to the queenless sides. One was accepted 
by the weakest hive, the other was not. A week 
later I tried again in the two hives where I had 
failed; but as the season was now far advanced I 
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felt 1 could not afford to open the hives again to 
overhaul the frames. 

Does not Doolittle urge the importance of “ mil- 
lions in the hive” in the beginning of winter? 
So I proceeded to feed each side of the hives from 
above, night after night, until the bees seemed to 
be unable to take down any more. I noted par- 


ticularly that No. 1, my original, and a very . 


strong hive, took by far the most; No. 3, my sec- 
ond best, took down very little; but No. 2, the 
weakest, did fairly well. These facts are worth 
remembering in view of the developments in the 
following spring, and I had food for much thought 
in the summer and fall of 1907 in an endeavor to 
account for the unexpected way they behaved in 
the building-up season. 

In the beginning of December, 1906, I bunch- 
ed my hives side by side and enclosed them in a 
strong packing-box 8 feet long and 4 feet square, 
filling up every nook with dry leaves. I left an 
open space six inches wide in front of the en- 
trances, and set a sloping portico to protect from 
strong winds and drifting snow. The entrances 
were contracted to 3 inches by 3% for each divi- 
sion. ‘The bees wintered finely, very few dead 
being found at the entrances or on the bottom- 
board at the end of winter. They had a flight 
the first week in January and again in the middle 
of February. 

‘Toward the end of December I saw a dead lar- 
va at the entrance of the side of hive No. 3, in 
which was the new queen. I had seen a few 
eggs and the queen herself at the Jast examination, 
so felt hopeful. January 5 I saw four drones fly- 
iug from this side, and now I had cause for won- 
der; but all I could do was to wait until spring. 

During the winter my interest in bees contin- 
ued to develop at a rapid rate. In my day I 
have had many hobbies, but this was the first 
with living animals I had ever got inretested in. 
Chickens had never appealed to me, though I 
had kept them in a perfunctory way for the sake 
of their product. Speaking of chickens reminds 
me of one of my neighbors who, for several years, 
kept the finest strains in the market, and most 
methodically followed all the rules and regula- 
tions recommended by the authorities. Never 
did I see such beautiful birds as his Wyandottes 
and Orpingtons: never were chickens so comfort- 
ably housed, methodically fed and cared for, yet 
not one egg did my neighbor get for eighteen 
months. Of course, we teased him unmercifully 
—that is part of the fun of suburbanites. When 
I was busy trying to introduce the duplicate 
queens, one of my boys was reading up the sub- 
ject in the books. When he came to where it is 
told that in the spring a queen may lay as many 
as 4000 eggs in one day he dropped the book and 
exclained, “Why does not Mr. Thomson get a 
cross between one of our queens and his chickens? 
He would get egas then for sure.”” Thomson's 
hybrids added a little to the gaity of the village 
for a few days. 

‘Two books I found specially interesting at this 
period, and some of my readers may be glad to 
hear of them. One was Meterlinck’s classic 
book on the bee, written in a style that is both 
poetic and scientific. It is not a book on prac- 
tical bee-keeping, but is a charming study of the 
social arrangements ot a hive. Even more fas- 
cinating to me is “A Level of Social Motion,” 
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by M. A. Lane, which is published by Mc\j 
lan. Primarily this book is intended as a prop 
ecy of the final outcome of the evolution of } 
man society, the limit being when it shall beconj 
in stable equilibrium with its environment. Be 
the author considers, have already attained th; 
condition; and, using the hive as a prototype, }¥ 
works out a very interesting theory. Any be 
keeper who happens to be interested in sociolog 
cal subjects will find in this volume an epitony 
of our present-day knowledge perfectly marshd 
ed, and applied in a new way. A very importa 
conclusion is arrived at. 
Medford, Oregon. 





EXTRACTING HONEY IN COLD 
WEATHER. 


Leaving Honey on the Hives until Fall 
and Extracting the Whole Crop at On 
Time by Warming it Artificially ; th 
Use of Bee-escapes. 

BY E. D. TOWNSEND. 


Several bee-keepers in this part of the county 


have out-yards near the home yard, and draw af 


the honey home to extract. Mr. F. J. Mille 
of London, Ont., Can., has a full equipment: 
his home yard, including a gasoline-engine, 
run his extractor, honey-tank in basement, etc 
The honey runs by gravity into the tank, ani 
from the tank into the can on the scales. In thi 
way there is no handling of honey, for it is nec! 
essary only to lift the full can from the scald 
and put an empty one in its place. Every thing 
is arranged with such complete system that M: 
Miller alone, with his one-horse wagon, draw 
home and extracts all the honey from 500 co 
onies. 

One of the secrets of his success is in having 


plenty of empty combs, for he does not extrac 


during the honey season, but on rainy days late, 
when nothing else can be done. He is thus in 
dependent so far as help is concerned, for if te 
gets in a “pinch” he can at least give his colonie 
more room. 

We have drawn home considerable honey t 
extract, but we found the work a little on the 
strenuous order since we did not have every thing 
arranged for doing so much at once. With Mr. 
Miller’s system I can see where failure might be 
turned into success. 

Mr. E. E. Coveyou, of Petoskey, Michigai, 
has his two main bee-yards located along a rai- 
road. Hs formerly shipped his eight-frame e 
tractor, gasoline-engine, honey-cans, etc. , to thes 
yards each spring, and then, after the har 
vest was over, he shipped the apparatus and a 
the honey back to Petoskey where he bottled the 
honey for the grocery trade. Since his large 
bottling-room in Petoskey could just as well be 
used for an extracting-room also, he will nov 
ship all of his honey there to be extracted, ané 
he will, therefore, be able to have every thing 
arranged as conveniently as possible. In_ the 
spring the empty combs will be shipped back to 
the yards. Of course, there will be a larg 
freight-bill to pay when following the new plan— 
possibly there will not be much difference in the 
expense of transportation between the new plz 
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and the old; and experience alone can tell which 
is the more " economical. 

It is evident that, if honey is taken from the 
hive with the bee-escape, and drawn home, it 
will be too cold to extract to good advantage, so 
it will have to be warmed artificially. The most 
feasible way to do this for the average bee-keep- 
er is probably to set up a heating-stove in a small 
room in order to make matters more convenient, 
and also to save fuel. If this stove were set in 
the center of the room the supers of honey could 
be piled criss-cross around it. Since the hot air 
ascends, it is well to build an open platform two 
feet from the floor, on which to pile the honey, 
for supers placed next to the floor would not get 
warm, and they would have to be lifted up 
eventually to a warmer part. We have used three 
benches to good advantage, placed around the 
stove in the shape of a triangle, though leaving 
an open place through which to fire the stove. 
Of course, it would be possible to get the room 
so hot that the honey would be warmed, no 
matter where it might be placed; but in order to 
do this the heater should be large or else the 
room quite small. O. H. Townsend, of Otsego, 
Mich., has a plan similar to this, only he goes a 
step further and even cures that part of the honey 
that was not capped. Concerning this, he writes 
as follows: 






















For a fall flow of honey, the plan of extracting the honey after 
the flow is certainly a good one. If the building is put up proper- 
ly the work can be handled very easily, and the honey extracted 
just as well in November as in July. 

One thing must be remembered, however, that the supers, 
when they are stacked up, must not be covered tightly or else the 
moisture will not escape; and any unsealed honey will sour in 
two days in such a warm room. In taking off my honey last year 
I found that there were eighteen or twenty Heddon extracting- 
supers that had been put on very late, and these contained practi- 
cally no sealed honey. I left them on the hives so that the bees 
might move the honey down if they would; but they did not, so 
I shook the bees from these supers on the ground in front of the 
hives and set them in my little bee-escape building, which is six 
feet square inside, with open screened windows. ‘The weather 
was cool and rainy, so the honey was undoubtedly very thin, al- 
though I was not afraid of its souring, because of the cold tem- 
perature. I should have put it in my extracting-room; but as I 
was busy there I left it outside, where it was more out of the 
way. After these cases had been exposed to the damp air for five 
or six days it was set into my honey dry-kiln, where it was left 
just seven days, when it was extracted. I then found that it had 
been exposed to the warm air about four days too long, as it was 
possible to get only a part of the honey out of the combs. This 
thin watery honey was, theiefore, evaporated down to the heavi- 
est-bodied honey I ever saw, in seven days. 

My building is built well. It is sheeted with planed un- 
matched boards, then covered with a good firm quality of build- 
ing-paper, and finally sided over with ordinary beveled siding. 
The room at the end for warming the honey is 10 x 14 feet, and 
is lined on the sides and ceiling with the same kind of paper as 
that used between the sheeting and siding, this paper being 
lapped and fastened to the studding with lath, making good tight 
joints. I find that the paper retains the heat as well as or better 
than plastered walls, and it allows the, moisture to pass through 
it, insuring a dry room. The paper cost 50 cents per roll of 500 
square feet. 

In the center of the room is a box stove with oval sides, the 
first joint of the stovepipe having a damper. As the fire-door fits 
light, the draft can be regulated to perfection, which feature is 
important, as it allows the heat to be controlled, and prevents 
the waste of fuel. With wood of fair size the fire can be kept 
over night if the dampers are properly regulated. 

When the extracting is to be done in cold weather I start the 
fire a day or two beforehand. As mentioned before, three or four 
davs are necessary to ripen thin honey; and when the evapora- 
tion has been kept up long enough the covers can be placed 

ightly on the supers to prevent the further escape of moisture. 
re is some danger of melting the combs in the upper supers if 
the covers are tight; but if one is careful to keep the temperature 
tigat, there will be no trouble. I have quite an air-space above 
the supers of honey in the gable roof, which keeps the tempera- 
ture of the room more nearly constant. 

{ do not depend upon the warm room for ripening all my hon- 
ey. as it is left on the hives all through the season. However, 
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there is generally some that is not sealed, and this is greatly im- 


proved by the evaporation. O. H. TOWNSEND. 

When following the plan of extracting the 
honey late in the year the combs may be freed 
from bees with the bee-escape or by brushing. 
At our Kalkaska yard, where both comb and ex- 
tracted honey are produced in the same super, all 
supers are taken off with the escape. One day is 
sufficient to free the bees from a shallow super ; 
but more time will be necessary to get the bees 
out of a full-depth super. Knowing that the 
Hutchinsons have had much experience in get- 
ting bees out of full-depth supers with the es- 
cape-boards, I asked Mr. Elmer Hutchinson, of 
Pioneer, Mich., to tell something of the plan. 
His letter is as follows: 

We put only one full-depth super over an escape-board, for the 
bees are rather slow in leaving if more than one are put on at 
once. We give the bees a few vigorous puffs of smoke, driving 
down perhaps half of them, and then put on the escapes. Hf 
these are put on in the morning of a warm day, from one-half to 
three-fourths of the supers will be ready to come off by evening, 
and most of the others will be free of bees by the next morning. 
I have not noticed any difference in the time in takes, whether 
the combs are all sealed or only partly sealed; but a few dozen 
cells of brood will hold the b-~s in the supers a long time. 

There is one thing about w... h I should like to caution begin- 
ners: Be sure the colonies have a queen; and, no matter how 
tight the covers are, keep 2 «jose watch, for there may be trouble 
from robbers. ELMER HUTCHINSON. 


Remus, Mich. 


USING HONEY FOR CANNING. 


Honey Cheaper and Better than Sugar for 
Canning Fruit; Honey Better than 
Molasses. 








BY MRS. FRANK MC GLADE. 





In the March Ist issue of GLEANINGS, page 
278, I notice that the strawberries put up with 
honey were all right, as I was sure they would 
be. So far I have used honey for canning fruit 
only in a small way, but have watched the re- 
sults carefully, and am fully convinced that it 
can be used in place of sugar for any kind of 
fruit with much better results than if the sugar 
were used. When using honey I have never 
had a can spoil, and have always found the fruit 
far better and richer than-that put up otherwise. 
We have been eating some peaches this winter 
that were put up three years ago, and in that 
time we have moved once. In every instance the 
“ gude mon” has handed up his dish for a second 
helping, which is always a sign that it “hit the 
spot.” I would, therefore, advise those wishing 
to try the honey. to do so by all means. 

Formerly, when I canned strawberries I took 
two quarts of good firm berries, just from the 
vines, stemmed them late in the day, rinsed them 
quickly in cold water, and drained in a colander 
until I could prepare another can. I put them in 
a stone crock and covered them with a cup of 
granulated sugar and set them in a cool place un- 
til morning. I then put them on the stove, boil- 
ed them well, and canned them. With this 
amount there is enough to fill a quart Mason jar, 
and alittle over for a taste. When using the 
honey in place of sugar the same method is fol- 
lowed except that only half a cup of honey is used, 
which is poured over the berries so that it goes 
down through and all around them. We are 
careful to use good fruit, as one over-ripe ‘berry 
may spoil the whole lot. Cherries, raspberries, 
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and blackberries may be canned, using about 
half the amount of honey that would ordinarily be 
used ofsugar. ‘The larger fruits, such as peaches, 
pears, quinces, etc., are also improved by the 
honey. 

Fruit must be handled right in order to be 
good, and we must be free from other duties 
while canning it. A very safe rule is to follow 
whatever plan has been found successful, substitut- 
ing half the amount of honey for the sugar. I 
am sure no one will be disappointed. 

For cooking purposes, making pickles, etc., 
honey isjust fine. We never buy molasses, corn- 
syrup, or glucose—‘“‘ugh!” You should see 
some of my ginger-bread which Mr. McGlade 
says is the “cake that takes.” Here is the recipe. 
Try it for yourself. 

Two eggs, cup granulated sugar, cup and a half of honey, cup 
of sour milk or buttermilk; cup of butter or lard; teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and a teaspoonful of ginger. Beat all together and 
add two teaspoonfuls of soda dissolved in a little hot water; flour 
to make a thin batter (about five cups). Bake slowly. 

We use honey in making pumpkin pies—a gen- 
erous teaspoonful to the pie. Furthermore, we 
use honey on the table every day, and our little 
boy never tires of it. He helps himself with a 
spoon whenever he likes, at mealtime or between 
meals, and has not had a cold nor seen a sick 
day this winter, although he runs and plays out 
in the fresh air in all kinds of weather. Of course, 
honey can not be given entire credit for this, but 
it helps, and is cheaper than doctors’ bills. 

Some have asked whether fruit can be put up 
cold by simply filling the can with the fruit, cov- 
ering it with honey, and sealing. I have never 
tried it, because I don’t believe the fruit would 
keep or be good; but if any one wishes to be 


convinced, let him try it, for it would cost only 


about seventy-five cents. 
Hebron, Ohio. 


FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION IN 
SPLIT SECTIONS A SUCCESS. 


BY JAMES P. HOWARD. 











In reply to the footnote at the end of Mr. At- 
water’s article on the use of full sheets of foun- 
dation in sections, p. 152, Feb. 1, I can say that 
we have used them to some extent for the past 
two years. We used the Coppin split section, 
which is made in two separate pieces. To fill in 
the foundation, a holder is placed in a form, and 
a row of the Aalf-sections laid in, when the holder 
is keyed up in the form so that the sections are 
held in exact shape to go into the super; then the 
sheet of foundation, cut to the exact size to fit 
the row of sections, is laid on, the other half of 
the sections laid on, then a piece of board of suit- 
able dimensions placed on the sections, and 
pressed down very firmly. I pound it with some 
solid light weight, after which I grasp the holder 
so that the sections can be held in place, lifted 
from the form, and placed in the super. 

In the first season’s trial' I don’t remember any 
failure of sections being completely filled and fin- 
ished in fancy shape—not a single pop-hole any- 
where. 

We tried still more of them the last, season, 
with about the same results during the first half 
of the season; but in most of the supers filled 
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later there were more.or less brace-comb attach. & 
ments to the fence separators, which were a seri- 
ous objection wherever they occurred. It seem. | 
ed to be caused by the sagging and bulging of the | 
foundation, bringing it too near the separators, | 
The foundation used was all of the same lot, and 
all other things and conditions the same so far as 
we could see, except the weather, which was very 
cool the past season. On the whole we consider 
ita success. The sections are 44% X5X13, and ¢ 
fit finely in the regular Ideal supers. 


LIQUEFYING CANDIED HONEY. 


In the light of our experience “‘in this locality,” | 
Mr. Holtermann’s statements in the last two sec- 
tions of his article, page 145, seem very absurd, 
Honey in the brood-chambers of our hives, when 
candied, remains so until thrown out, and some 
is always thrown out of some hives as soon as the » 
bees began to uncap any in the fall. I think he 
would get very tired of waiting for such honey 
to liquefy at a temperature of 100 degrees. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXPERIENCE WITH FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION 
FASTENED ON ALL FOUR SIDES OF THE 
SECTION. 


Mr. Root:—In the issue for Feb. 1 you ask for 
reports from those who have used sections with 
foundation fastened on three or four sides. We 
used several thousand the past season with fasten- 
ings on four sides in 4X5 sections in Danzenba- 
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ker supers, and the product was entirely satisfac- 
tory. I believe there were not two cases of ill- 
shaped or unmarketable sections in the whole of 
them. 

The hives were fairly well shaded, and possibly 
that might help a little in preventing sagging and 
buckling. But in the same yard we used sec- 
tions with foundation fastened only at the top 
in the usual way, and the honey was just as good 
in every way except some that was gathered later, 
and also some where only narrow starters were 
used. 

I would say that, so far as quality of finish is 
concerned, nothing could be finer than the honey 
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produced on foundation with four sides fastened; 
but the extra work is just that much added to the 
cost of production; and, in our experience last 
year, it was entirely useless. 


CONTINUOUS SMOKE THROUGH COMBS ON A 
WHEELBARROW TO STOP ROBBING. 


Last fall I discovered what I think is a very 
good plan for getting the upper hand of the rob- 
bers when taking off honey to be extracted. We 
were only about half through a yard with ex- 
tracting, and the robbers were getting so bad that 
it was next to impossible to do any thing. Rob- 
bers are bad in proportion to the size of the yard, 
and this was a good-sized one. 

1 took a tin dish and fixed it under the wheel- 
barrow in such a way that, with a small fire in it, 
it would send smoke up through the set of combs 
in the super on the wheelbarrow, and scarcely a 
bee would venture in. At first I thought it 
might injure the honey flavor; but if the right 
amount of smoke is used, and not too long con- 
tinued, it will be entirely impossible to detect a 
trace of smoke in the honey. 

Parma, Idaho. H. E. CROWTHER. 
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BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 





Continued from last issue. 
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EXTRACTED-HONEY PRODUCTION. 
Straining the Honey. 








an electric bell, then an alarm would be given. 
I solved the problem by so arranging matters 
that the raising of the brass beam of a pair of 
platform scales closed the circuit. The battery 
used is one of the ordinary dry-cell batteries, 
such as are used for telephones, door-bells, or for 


An extractor with a strainer in the bottom furnishing a spark fora gasoline-engine. Be sure 
probably possesses some advantages. Oneis, that to get a good battery. If you can get only the 
it can be set at a less height from the floor, asno cheapest kind, better get two cells and connect 
space has to be used for the strainer-tub. We them, as the connections upon the scale-beam are 


have always used an ordinary gal- 
yanized wash-tub, with a honey- 
gate in one side near the bottom, 
and the top covered with cheese- 
cloth sewed to a wire hoop slightly 
larger than the top of the tub. We 
have several of these cheese-cloth 
strainers; and when one becomes so 
filled up or covered with pieces of 
wax that it strains slowly we re- 
move it and lay it over another tub, 
ora barrel of cappings, until the 
honey has all drained through, 
when the accumulation of cappings 
and thick honey is scraped off with 
the honey-knife. I have been told 
that it would be better to have the 
cloth strainer more in the nature of 
a sack, nearly large enough to fill 
the tub and rest upon its bottom; 
then the sides of the sack would re- 
main free from cappings; and act as 
astrainer without becoming clog- 
ged. Ina horizontal strainer, such 
as we have been using, the trouble 
is that the cappings settle upon the 
strainer and soon clog it, while the 
sides of a sack, being perpendicular, 
remain. free from cappings, and do 
not clog in a long time. 


FILLING THE CANS. 


Honey produced according to the 
plans described in the previous arti- 
cles is ready to go directly from the 
extractor into the cans or barrels; in 
fact, it is better that it should be 
canned up at once, as there is less 
loss of flavor or aroma. ‘There is 
also a saving of time, as it is only 
necessary to remove a full can and 
put under an empty one while doing 
the work of extracting. To know 
when a can was full, without stand- 
ing by watching it, was one of the 
problems that 1 had to solve, and I 
did it by using an electric alarm, on 
the principle of an electric door- 
bell; in fact, I used the identical 
outfit that is used for a door-bell. 
Almost every one is familiar with 
this arrangement that rings a bell 
when a current of electricity is sent 
through its mechanism. When the 
button in the door is pressed, an 
electric circuit is completed, and, as 
a result, the bell rings out in the 
kitchen, or wherever it is placed. 
If the complete filling of a can or 
barrel could be made to complete 
an electric circuit within which is 

















PERFECTION DUPLICATING SCALES. 

This arrangement not only weighs the honey but it closes the gate when the can 
is full, and rings a bell to let the attendant know that it is full. It can be used to 
weigh almost any size of package or commodity, duplicating the weight exactly, 
and doing the work automatically. 
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not as close as are usually made 
upon a door-bell, and it requires 
a good strong current to over- 
come these imperfect connec- 
tions and ring the bell. It 
won’t answer to depend upon a 
bell that does not a/ways ring 
—better not have any bell at 
all. Connect the battery and 
the bell by means of the insu- 
lated wire that comes with the 
bell, then cut one of the wires 
in two, scrape off the covering 
for a distance of two or three 
inches from each end, wind 
one end around the brass beam 
of the scales, near the back end, 
then support the other end just 
slightly above the other end of 
the beam, when the latter is 
depressed. Put your can on the 
scales, set them to the desired 
weight, turn on the honey and 
go about your business, pro- 
vided the business is not out of 
sound of the bell. As soon 
as the requisite amount of hon- 
ey has run in, the beam will rise and touch the 
end of the wire above it, thus completing the cir- 
cuit and ringing the bell. The scales may be 
set a pound or two short, and then set at the cor- 
rect weight after the alarm has been given, and 
the filling completed.* 


AUTOMATIC SCALES THAT CLOSE THE 
WHEN THE CAN IS FULL. 


There is just one objection to the electric alarm 
just described, and that is, something may hap- 
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THE ELECTRIC DOOR-BELL ALARM TO INDICATE WHEN 


NEARLY FULL. 


The plan of wiring up the battery, bell, and scales is here clearly shown. The contact 
at D is made when the beam lifts, connecting the electric current. 
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CHEESE-CLOTH STRAINER ON TOP OF A TUB. 


This tub is set under the honey-gate of the honey-extractor, and the cans are filled 
from the honey-gate in the side of the tub. 
in operation at the same time 


Extracting, straining, and canning are all 


pen unexpectedly, making the electrical connec- 
tions imperfect. A bit of wax.once got upon the 
beam of the scales, just under the spot where it 
ought to have touched the wire above when it 
raised, and great were the consequences. ‘Thanks 
to the inventive genius of Mr. E. E. Coveyou, of 
Petoskey, Michigan, even this point has been 
overcome. He has perfected and used successful- 
ly what he calls his Perfection duplicating scales, 
which not only give an alarm when the can is 
filled, but actually close the gate in a positive, 
certain manner Let me de- 
scribe it: 

First, there are two plat- 
forms suspended at the ends 
of a beam hung upon a piv- 
ot at the middle. This part 
of the machine is an almost 
exact duplicate of the 
druggist’s balancing scales. 
Upon one of the platforms 
is placed a 60-pound can 
Sull of honey, or its equiv- 
alent in weight. Upon the 
other platform is placed the 
can to be filled. When the 
can becomes full it balances 
the can upon the other end, 
and thus it settles down. As 
it goes down it draws down 
a small brass rod connected 
with that end of the bal- 
ance. The upper part of 
the rod is not straight, but 
bends out from the standard 
of wood to which the vari- 
ous parts are fastened. Just 
in front of the bent part of 
the rod is one end of an 
“elbow” of iron or steel; 
and, as the rod is drawn 

















THE CAN IS 


*This plan is also clearly shown 
by the engraving accompanying Mr, 
Townsend’s article, p. 761, June 15. 
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I down, the bent portion presses against the end 
of the elbow that is in front of it, and swings it 
ground slightly, thus throwing the other end of 
the elbow to the right, forcing it out of a notch 
cut in the side of an upright rod, the lower end 
of which is fastened to the upper part of the 
honey-gate. When this last-mentioned rod is 
thus released it quickly shoots downward, closing 
the gate. The force that causes it to shoot 
downward isa spiral spring, coiled around the rod 
between a “bulge” near its lower end, and a pro- 
jection from the standard that comes out just 
below the ‘‘ elbow” above mentioned. 

As the rod goes down, a projection on its up- 
per end catches the projecting lever of a little 
gong, causing it to give outasharp ring. When 
the gate is again opened, the rod rises, the spiral 
spring is compressed, the end of the “elbow” 
catches in the notch in the side of the rod, thus 
holding it up, a little spring behind the left end 
of the elbow pulling the latter around and caus- 
ing it to catch in the notch. 

The honey from the extractor or from the tank, 
as the case may be, is brought to the gate through 
arubber hose. When the gate is opened, the 
honey continues to run, of course, until the can 
is full, when it again descends, which pulls down 
the rod, thus forcing around the elbow, again re- 
leasing the rod having the spring, when down it 
shoots, cutting off the stream and ringing the 
gong. 

As a double precaution, there is an electric bell 































of that rings when the can is full and descends, thus 
en @ making the connection. This bell rings contin- 
ul- uously until the full can is removed. 

es 

¥4 DISPOSING OF THE CROP. 

ve, In my experience, such honey as this, thorough- 
le- [| ly ripened, thick, rich, and aromatic, 





can be sold at from one to two cents 
more per pound than the ordinary 
honey thrown upon the market; but in 
order to do this the right class of cus- 
tomers must be found. Such cus- 
tomers will be found among those who 
buy honey for their own use, or to put 
itup for a retail trade. It will require 
some effort and some expense, howev- 
er, to find thesecustomers. You must 
advertise, and send out samples. Of 
course, this costs something; and if a 
man were to remain in the business 
only one year or for a short time it 
might not prove profitable — probably 
would not; but a man can gradually 
build up a trade and secure a class of 
customers who will eventually buy his 
honey without any advertising. After 
I had advertised only one year, and 
sent out samples and filled orders, I 
began receiving orders the next year 
from my customers of the previous 
year. They did not even ask for sam- 
ples; they said, “If your honey is like 
that of last year, you may send me so 
many cases,’ and they sent on the cash. 

Now, friends, isn’t it worth while to 
have such a trade—to be able to sell 
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market price, and send cash with the order, be- 
cause they kvow that no finer honey can be pro- 
duced, and that it is worth what you ask for it? 

The whole thing can be told in a few words: 
Produce honey of a superior quality, and then 
let consumers know about it —the latter is fully 
as important as the first. 

Flint, Mich., March 13. 


To be continued. 
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ANOTHER INSTANCE OF DISHON- 
ESTLY GRADED HONEY. 


BY S. J. GRIGGS. 











We inclose you a photograph of a case of 
honey which we received in the car of honey 
which we bought from the ——— Co., of 
We found in looking this honey over that we 
had about 200 cases of this class of goods. The 
four bottom sections were placed along the glass 
in order to hide the rest of the honey and to de- 
ceive the purchaser. We have written these peo- 
ple several times, and on the 200 cases we se- 
cured a refund of $150. A case of this honey 
originally cost $3.50, so this leaves us a cost of 
$2.00 per case, which you know we could not 
get for it. We found a card in several of these 
cases of the producers, 3 and we 
are satisfied that a large percentage of it came 
from them. Mr. N. E. France has written them 
several times, and we are having some corres- 
pondence back and forth, but the eastern dealers 
must do all in their power to stop this practice, 
as it is certainly an outrage for people to have 
such stuff as this poked on their hands. 

We think you can do considerable good by 


¢ 














ow mgy ge ellie 
. ys sates 4 








your honey, year after year, to the 
same men, those who willing to pay 
you from one to two cents above the 









A SAMPLE OF DISHONESTLY GRADED HONEY. 


The four full sections at the bottom were placed nex. to the glass to deceive 
the purchaser. 
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putting this in GLEANINGs; and while you can 
do as you like about mentioning any names, 
they ought to be shown that this matter has got 
to be advertised if they continue this kind of 
work. 

Toledo, O., April 30. 


[We have suppressed the names for this time, 
but desire to warn the parties that if this kind 
of work is repeated again we shall give the names 
the prominence they deserve. The question 
may arise, ‘‘ How will the parties know they are 
the ones referred to?’’ ‘The ‘‘shoe will fit’’ 
when it is tried on. If it doesn’t, it won’t need 
to be worn.—Ep. ] 


A NON-SWARMING RACE. 


What Can be Expected of Such a Bee? 
Some Statistics to Show the Percentage 
of Swarms in Several Apiaries in Swit- 
zerland. 





BY DR. BRUNNICH,. 


On p. 1554 of GLeaninGs for 1907 Dr. C. C. 
Miller, in speaking of our race of Swiss bees, 
says, ‘‘ If not more than two or three in a hun- 
dred colonies are likely to swarm, I'd like a 
queen of that stock, no matter how black.”’ 

This note induces me to tell something about 
swarming in our country, where the conditions 
for the crop are, I think, not greatly different 
from yours. Our principal crop lasts till the hay 
harvest — middle of June; after that, but little 
honey comes in except in localities where there 
are great forests. In earlier times, when bees 
were kept in straw hives, and when sugar was too 
dear for feeding, the colonies swarmed but very 
seldom ; and when they did swarm it was not 
later than the middle of May. ‘This is account- 
ed for by the process of selection and acclimatiz- 
ation, because bees that swarmed much and late 
would die and not propagate. So it was that our 
grandfathers had a stock which began to breed 
very late (end of March); but they would then 
breed with great intensity to be ready when the 
honey harvest began. After the harvest, the 
brood began to diminish; and in August there 
was but very little brood in the hives. This 
bee, so well acclimatized, possessed a great lon- 
gevity, and, in consequence, the hives were al- 
ways full of bees, though there was but a small 
amount of brood. 

Then the movable frame came to our land, 
and, soon after, a great many of our bee-men 
were seized by a certain disease—the mania for 
strange races of bees. ‘They imported Cyprians, 
Italians, and especially the gentle and productive 
Carniolans. This disastrous blending of our 
stock with strange blood generated, in most bee- 
yards, a deterioration of the bee, and bee-keeping 
in straw hives gave such poor results that they 
began to diminish rapidly. The Carniolans 
brought us a mania for breeding and swarming, 
and the Italians destroyed the harmony of the 
brood-nest by the changed conditions. Those 
Italian hybrids began to breed very early in the 
year, and hence had great losses in spring; fur- 
ther, they were short-lived in our climate, so 
that they were poor in numbers though rich in 
brood. Many a bee-keeper “ crossed ” himself 
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about the quickness of the stiletto and the clep. 
tomania of the Italian bees. By the way, I can 
not sufficiently emphasize the fact that our black 
race, as well as the Italian and Carniolan, is very 
gentle if purely bred; but nearly all hybrids are 
very cross. 

When Mr. Kramer, and others later on, recog. 
nized the superiority of our native stock it was, 
fortunately, not too late. There still existed 
many remote bee-yards where were found the § 
old home-bred bees with their noble qualities, 
They were supported by the great hardiness of 
the race, which tended, in spite of all intermin- 
gling of foreign races, to hold its own against the § 
other races. By the aid of rational breeding, 
thanks to our mating-stations, we now have in 
many bee-yards a good number of queens— 
enough to satisfy all reasonable demands. | 
have some queens in my bee-yard which cause § 
the heart of the bee-man to leap at any time of 
the year, particularly at harvest time — queens } 
whose genealogy is noted in my books for sever- 
al generations back, including that of the drones 
also. Their bees are exceedingly long-lived, as 





FIG. 1.—DR. BRUNNICH, OF OTTENBACH, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, IN THE ACT OF HIVING A SWARM. 
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FIG. 2. —A’SWARM IN A VERY INACCESSIBLE PLACE. 
Notice at the right a small cluster of bees around the caged 
queen. 


are the queens. 


They begin breeding late, but 
then breed with vigor, so that in a few weeks the 


hive is full of bees. “The brood-nest in spring is 
wonderfully regular. It is one of those queens 
that lived eleven months with her daughter in the 
hive. We do not clip our queens; but about 
five years ago I began to put on every queen a 
distinguishing mark every year, varying with 
different colonies. 

How about the percentage of swarming of our 
stock? Dr. Miller demands not more than 3 
per cent from all colonies. What does that 
mean? Let us suppose 100 colonies which are 
never requeened, but which supersede themselves 
at the proper time throughout many years. Then 
they ought, in 100 years, to swarm 300 times (3 
per cent supposed). One colony, therefore, in 
100 years swarms 3 times — that is, once in 33% 
years. Well, doctor, you demand a stock which 
supersedes ten to twelve times without swarming. 
Then it is allowed to swarm, but afterward will 
have to support itself for 33 years, and soon. I 
think, doctor, this is asking a little too much, is 
itnot? I must confess that our old stock, when 
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still dwelling in little straw hives, swarmed often- 
er than every 33d year, and it was, indeed, com- 
pelled to do so. With the uncertainty of the 
honey harvest, and without feeding, these colo- 
nies would have diminished rapidly. 

How is it to-day with the swarming of our 
best stock and with the movable frames? It is 
sure that our large hives are fit to restrain swarm- 
ing; but, unfortunately, there is no bee-yard 
that has pure stock fora number of years. The 
purifying of a race takes many years ; although 
the conditions with the bee are most favorable 
at mating-stations, yet scientific experimental 
breeding is not practiced much longer than about 
ten years. I myself have reared queens for only 
seven years, and therefore I can not give a deci- 
sive judgment. But I can, however, give you 
some statistics. Mr. Spuhler gives me the results 
of the past seven years in the field of the associa- 
tion of bee-keepers of Zurich and surroundings. 
Of these, in the year— 

1900, 2733 colonies cast 569 swarms, or 20.8% 
1901, 3110 colonies cast 162 swarms, or 5.2% 
1902, 3158 colonies cast 145 swarms, or 4.6% 
1903, 3116 colonies cast 351 swarms, or 11.0 % 
1904, 3441 colonies cast 321 swarms, or 9.4 % 
1905, 3706 colonies cast 488 swarms, or 13.2% 
1906, 4020 colonies cast 590 swarms, or 14.7% 

This gives an average of 11.3 per cent of 
swarms. But you must remember that it was 
not 11.3 per cent of the colonies that swarmed; 
for, taking care of the after-swarms, it might, 
perhaps, be 6 or 7 per cent of swarming colonies. 
Further, it must not be forgotten that, in the 
case of about 3000 or 4000 colonies, there were 
still a great many hybrids; and last, but not 
least, not all the bee-keepers were experienced 
enough — perhaps not even willing — to suppress 











FIG. 3.—THE BEES OF THE SWARM SHOWN IN FIG. 2 
IN THE NEW POSITION OVER THE QUEEN-CAGE. 
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It is a well- 


swarming as much as possible. 
known fact that a skilltul apiarist will reduce 
swarming by not giving much drone comb, by 


enlarging at the proper time, etc. I think, there- 
fore, that Dr. Miller will not be totally dissatis- 
fied with these figures. 

Mr. Spuhler, an old, experienced, and able 
apiarist, tells me that his average of swarms in 
those last years (he has 100 colonies at home and 
in two or three outyards) is about 6 per cent, or 
of swarming colonies about 4 per cent. 

I can give you still better results from another 
friend of mine, Mr. Serf, also an experienced 
queen-breeder. He gives me the following fig- 
ures, having in one single yard about 60 colo- 
nies (in our country you can not have profitably 
more than 60 colonies in one place). 

1898, 12% of swarths. 
0% of swarms. 
23% of swarms. 
0% of swarms. 
1902, 4 % of swarms. 

This gives for the last ten years 3.3 swarms 
from 100 colonies. What do you say to this, 
my good Dr. Miller? Mr. Serf has, like myself 
and many others, a short honey harvest; but he 
has a good one because he has a very fine stock of 
bees. 

That you do not pessess in America a satis- 


1903, 0% of swarms. 
1904, 2% of swarms. 
1905, 53% of swarms. 
1906, 13% of swarms. 
1907, 5% of swarms. 
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factory race of bees is no 
enigma to me. 
to the mania for new races 
and the roaring “tam. 
tam ” of recommendation 
of foreign races that it js 
impossible for your bees 
to assume a fixed type 
and to become acclima- 
tized. 

And now a few words 
to Dr. Miller concerning 
page 36. You wonder 
how I can have the ar. 
rogance to say “that J 
am not yet convinced that 
a pure strain of blacks 
would not be the best for 
you under your condi- 
tions.” 1 will tell you. 
In GLEANINGs for 1905, 
page 370, you can reada 
most interesting notice 
from Mr. L. H. Scholl, 
of Texas, whom I con- 
sider from this note alone 
to be a very clever and 
scientific queen-breeder, 
He told you that he pos- 
sessed an exceeding] y fine 
strain of blacks — fertile 
queens, excellent honey- 
gatherers, and — think! 
geile bees. Queen-rear- 
ing was then an_ easy 
thing, thanks to the sta- 
bility of his race. But it 
was otherwise when he 
introduced the beautiful 
yellow bee. In brief, the 
introduction of the Ital- 
ian bee signified for him 
the deterioration of his 
bee-yard. Well, doctor, should not that which 
is possible in Texas be possible also in a north- 
ern climate? 

A word about Berlepsch, who seems to be to- 
tally unknown to our American colleagues. In 
the “ History of Bee-keeping,” by Bessler (1885) 
the author says: “ Through his book, ‘ The 
Bee,’ the best existing apistic work till now, he 
has acquired immortal fame; and as long as bees 
continue, the name of Berlepsch will shine with 
the greatest splendor.”’ Berlepsch invented the 
frame in 1852, some years after Dzierzon had 
given us the movable comb, which was fixed 
only at the bottom in a rabbet. Undoubtedly, 
in regard to the movable frame he was to Europe 
what Langstroth was to America. It is true it 
was Dzierzon who gave us the theory of parthen- 
ogenesis; but it was Berlepsch who, by the aid of 
Leuckart and Siebold, proved this theory to be 
true and gained the general acknowledgment of 
the scientific world to it. It was, indeed, with 
unflagging zeal that he investigated and solved 
the finest problems in apiculture; and what he 
claimed, he proved by numerous experiments 
backed by an exceedingly keen intelligence. It 
is a great pity that his work, ‘The Bee,” is 
quite unknown in America, for even to-day it is 


CLUSTER IN A HIVE. 


a great delight to read this old book with its im- 
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mense number of interesting details concerning 
bees. 

I do not quite understand W. K. M.’s re- 
mark, ‘ France is not one whit behind Germany 
in scientific research, and yet it does not accept 
German ideas any more than we do,” etc. Please 
look at Cowan’s “ Honey-bee,”’ chapters on par- 
thenogenesis, digestive apparatus, structure of the 
glands, etc., and you will find that, notwith- 
standing your assumption, a great many Ger- 
man researches have been accepted by all nations. 
But these are useless quarrels. We had better 
take the good, wherever we may find it, be it in 
Russia or America. 

Ottenbach, Switzerland. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


There is developing in Ontario a strong activ- 
ity in the county or local bee-keepers’ association, 
and the movement is receiving every encourag- 
ment from the Department of Agriculture. Our 
province (in standing equal to one of the States 
of the Union) gives to the various agricultural 
bodies such as bee-keepers, fruit-growers, vege- 
table-growers, dairymen, short-horn, Ayershire, 
horse-breeders’ associations, an: annual grant. 
This grant is in proportion to the importance of 
the industry and to the use the association makes 
of the money contributed. I must confess, when 
I see the results we obtain from this help, that it 
isa matter of surprise to me that the States of the 
Union do not adopt the same policy. The out- 
lay, after all, is not great, and yet it is the very 
thing needed to give foundation for co-operative 
action to those interested in the development of 
the various branches of agriculture. I feel sure 
that all that is required to secure this system or 
policy in the United States is a brief, active, and 
energetic campaign on the part of those interest- 
ed. If such demand such aid, it will be given 
by the state. 


OFFICERS OF THE SIMCOE CO. BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


JOS. M’GINNIS. DENNIS NOLAN, 
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That the desire for such help is strong, I know 
from coming in contact with people on the other 
side of the line. The feeling, however, appears 
to be that this is not the general policy of the state, 
and therefore there is no use in looking fora 
grant. Let the agricultural body at large ask 
for it; let the agricultural press take it up; let 


E. T. PAINARD. SECRETARY E, J. MILLER, PRESIDENT OF 
AND TREASURER OF THE— THE— 
MIDDLESEX CO. BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


them point out that agriculture does not receive 
the assistance that its importance demands, and 
the help will come. Our Ontario Bee-keepers’ 
Association receives a grant of $500 per annum. 
It gives $200 per annum, to be divided between 
the various local or county associations in affli- 
ation with itself. So far this has given the afhli- 
ated society from fifteen to twenty dollars of a 
grant. 

The payment of one dollar gives a bee-keeper 
membership in the affiliated society, also in the 
Ontario, and has given each member the premium 
a member of the Ontario receives, which has in 
the past been a journal, a smoker, or a queen. 

The local society can not become affiliated 
with the Ontario until it has at least ten members 
who also, as per the above, become members of 
the parent society, and the grant given it must be 
spent in certain specified ways in keeping with 

the advancement of bee 
culture. 


The Department of 
Agriculture, I believe, is 
prepared to help _ bec- 
keeping more than it has, 
and I think it is prepared 
to give the Ontario asso- 
ciation a larger grant if it 
can use the money to ad- 
vantage, and if the afhili- 
ated societies become 
more numerous and ac- 
tive, the Ontario should 
give a larger grant to en- : 
courage this activity, and 
the latter will then be? 
able to submit the best 
possible plea for more 
money. 

In addition, the Supe - 
intendent of Farmers’ Ir:- 
stitutes, Mr. G. A. Pu:- 
nam, is providing lec- 


C. H. WILSON. turers to afhliated soci-- 
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ties. This has been done 
in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, and 
other States for years, 
and this movement will, 
no doubt, increase the 
usefulness and number 
of the local societies. 
Those of us who have 
been in close touch with 
association work realize 
that State and provincial 
associations, in afhlidtion 
with the National, are 
desirable and necessary 
in order to give greater 
strength and influence to 
the National. It is al- 
so desirable and necessa- 
ry in order to reach the 
largest number of bee- 
keepers. In order to 
carry out the greatest ed- 
ucational campaign, and 
reach, as it were, the 
very door of the bee- 
keeper, we must have 
county or local associations in affiliation with the 
State or provincial organizations, and_ these, 
again, with the larger. We realize that there is 
something needed to make bee-keeping a more 
permanent business with half of the bee-keeping 
population. Let us treat the industry more se- 


riously and it will reward us. 


RECENT LOCAL CONVENTIONS AND SOME OF THEIR 
OFFICERS. 


On April 18 the Simcoe County Bee-keepers’ 
Association met at Barrie. The attendance was 
good. Reports handed in indicated that bees 
had wintered well—probably not more than 10 
per cent having perished, and these died on ac- 
count of having improper stores for winter. Three 
members had their bees still in winter quarters. 
As is generally the case in Ontario, an unusual 
quantity of stores had been consumed by the bees 


NO. 2.—A. I. ROOT’S “CABIN IN THE WOODS” ON OUR ISLAND NEAR OSPREY, 
MANATEE CoO., FLA. 


SEE ARTICLE ON ANOTHER PAGE. 


during the past winter. R. F. Holtermann was 
present, and in speaking on the subject assigned 
him, " How to increase the average yield per col- 
ony,” gave some of the following points: Give 
more and better stores, contracting the combs to 
the strength of the stock, for winter. When pos. 
sible, shelter the apiary from prevailing winds, 
Use larger hives; shade and ventilate hives and 
prevent natural swarms, and thus have more uni- 
form colonies; pay more attention to blood in 
bees. 

Pres. C. H. Wilson acted as chairman, and 
Dennis Nolan, who is also a director of the On. 
tario Bee-keepers’ Association, made an excellent 
secretary. 


MIDDLESEX BEE-KEEPERS, 
The above association met at London with 
Pres. Miller in the chair, who is also president of 
the Ontario Bee-keepers’ 





NO 3.—A. I. ROOT’S “COTTAGE IN THE WOODS” NEAR BRADENTOWN, FLA. 


Association. In relating 
experience, Mr. Kimball 
described a bee-house for 
wintering bees above 
ground. It had a four-inch 
hollow wall in the center 
with 12 inches of sawdust 
inside and 8 inches of saw- 
dust packing outside, giy- 
ing four walls of lumber. 
In reply to a question, he 
admitted that” sometimes 
the temperature varied 
greatly in a short time, but 
he did not find that this 
injured the bees. An inlet 
and outlet for fresh and 
foul air was provided. 
John McEwen related 
his experience in wintering 
bees packed in outside cases 
or summer stands, and 
showed pretty conclusive- 
ly the desirability of hav- 
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ing the bees sheltered from cold winds during 
the winter. In the spring, as soon as weather 

rmitted, he filled the combs next to the sides 
of the hive with syrup (two of sugar to one of 
water). This resulted in the development of 
much early brood. 

E. Bainerd, the secretary, advocated stimula- 
tive feeding in late summer, where there is no 
honey-gathering by the bees after basswood. He 
had found that old queens would not lay, and 
young queens would lay; but in the latter case 
the bees would not rear brood from the eggs de- 
posited. 

SALT AND WATER. 

Robt. Wallace, Jas. Armstrong, F. A. Gem- 
mell, and John McEwen all strongly advocated 
giving bees regularly salt and water, a tablespoon- 
ful of salt to an imperial gallon of water.* Mr. 
McEwen stated that the day previous to the con- 
vention his bees had taken up 8 gallons of this 
water by means of feeders set out in the apiary 
by him. 

D. Anguish and F. A. Gemmell strongly ad- 
vocated flax chaff for packing for bees wintered 
in outer cases. 

Quite a discussion took place in connection 
with foul brood, and the following resolution was 
passed unanimously: “That the Middlesex Bee- 
keepers’ Association would earnestly point out 
the need of a larger government grant and more 
inspectors to stamp out the disease known as foul 
brood.” 

R. F. Holtermann, in recognition of services 
rendered, was elected an honorary member of the 
association. 

In connection with the above resolution the 
following announcement has appeared in the 
Farmer’s Advocate: ‘At least as many foul-brood 
inspectors will be engaged this season at last, and 
probably one or two additional.” 

Brantford, Ont. 


BEES STORING HONEY BELOW THE 
BROO 





Do they Ever Do it if there is any Room 
Above? 


BY J. E. HAND. 


Iam pleased to note that Dr. Miller, p. 1488, 
1907, does not wish to go on record as saying 
that bees in Illinois are as likely to store their 


honey below the brood as above it. He even 
goes so far as to say that their general preference 
Is to store it above the brood. However, I pre- 
fer to call it instinct. Now, if we admit that the 
general preference, habit, or instinct of bees is to 
store their honey above the brood, then we must 
look for some cause other than general preference, 
habit, or instinct that would lead or compel them 
todo right the reverse. I can think of but one 

*Let our United States friends remember that their standard 
Measure is what we call wine measure; ours is imperial, which, of 
distilled water, weighs 10 lbs. I have been somewhat amused by 
awell-known United States bee-keeper’s reference to the mis- 
takes of Canadians as to the number of pounds of honey in a gal- 
lon. He stated that a Canadian scientist had given this as 10 
Ibs. I venture to say the scientist said distilled water, not hon- 
ey. Again, the actual weight of well-ripened best-bodied honey, 


imperial gallon, our measure, will be found to be what Canadians 
State. 
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thing that would cause bees to go counter to their 
natural instincts; and that is, an abnormal condi- 
tion of the colony, which may be brought about 
in various ways. However, I am inclined to the 
belief that in Dr. Miller’s case the cause was a 
played-out queen. 

I would consider the act of storing and capping 
honey below the brood with plenty of room above 
it as prima-facie evidence of an abnormal condi- 
tion of the colony, and for this reason a colony 
that would so store and cap honey would not be 
in condition to remove it quickly, since a vigor- 
ous queen is the all-important factor in this 
operation. I hardly think the doctor will care 
to say that those colonies were in a perfectly nor- 
mal condition after what he has been saying of 
late about his superior strain of comb-honey 
makers, for it is needless to say that such colonies 
would be of no account for comb-honey produc- 
tion. However, if he will say that such was their 
condition, then I will cheerfully modify my 
statement to which our good friend takes excep- 
tion. 

Birmingham. Ohio. 





THE NEST: OF THE BALD-FACED 
HORNETS. 


BY E. F. ATWATER. 


The nest shown was about 18 inches long, and 
still being enlarged along the line where a care- 
ful search will show one of the inmates at work 
on the left-hand side. The insects are here call- 


NEST BUILT BY BALD-FACED HORNETS. 
The nest was 18 inches long and still unfinished. 


ed “ bald-faced hornets,”’ and the adjective dig is 
also always applied. They are almost as large 
as small bumble-bees, and not fierce unless dis- 
turbed. Near by was another and smaller nest 
of later establishment. 

Meridian, Idaho. 
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ARE BEES REFLEX MACHINES? 





Experimental Contribution to the Natural History of the Honey-bee by 
H. v. Buttel-Reepen, Ph. D. Translated by Mary H. Geisler. 


Continued from April 1st issue. 


MEMORY OF PLACE IN BEES. 


In general, we should not set up a new unknown 
force to explain natural phenomena until it has been 
proven that they can not be explained by the known 
forces.—Aug. Weismann, Keimplasma, p. 539. 


According to Bethe, bees are “led back to the hive by a force entirely unknown to us 
This force does not adhere to the hive itself, and it does not lead bees back to the hive 
itself, but to the place in space which the hive usually occupies. It does not act at 
boundless distances. It is an old experience of bee-keepers that they can take a colony 
to another stand without fearing that the bees will return to the old place, if the new 
spot is only more than six kilometers from the old. It follows, then, that this force acts 
at most at a distance of six kilometers, since the impulse to return to the hive is the 
strongest of all impulses in bees. But I believe that the zone of action of the force is 
not a circle with a radius of six kilometers, but of only between three and four kilometers. 
If the circle had had a radius of six kilometers, then the bees of the transposed hive 
would be back into the circle of action if they got more than half that distance near the 
old position in foraging, and would have to return to the old place. But this only happens 
if the old position is less than six kilometers away from the new. We must, therefore, 
accept something near three kilometers as the boundary for this circle of action for this 
force.” (Bethe, 1. c, p. 89.)" 

I believe that in the foregoing, and likewise in many other of his observations, Bethe 
furnishes such excellent proof of the existence of memory for location that one can 
hardly wish anything better. But Bethe supposes “a force unknown to us,” with which 
we do not know what to do, which offers support for every investigation. Under this 
head I must depend more strictly upon Bethe’s work in order at the same time to point 
out the errors in the chapter, “How do Bees Find the Hive?” (Bethe, |. c., p. 72.) 

THE “PATHS” OF BEES AND THEIR DIRECTION. 

If bee-hives are placed on an open heath, with no elevations such as trees or bushes, 
the particular kind of flight toward and away from the hive may be studied, undisturbed 
by local conditions. In August, 1898, I had opportunity to prove this condition on a 
moor in the neighborhood of Oldenburg, corroborating entirely my earlier experiences 

The colonies were established on the moor by the bee-keeper shortly before the buck- 
wheat-flow. The hive-entrances faced the east. On the first day the flight was weak, for 
as yet there was nothing to gather. The bees flew out irregularly in smaller or larger 
circles in all directions. There was nothing to be seen yet of “a path.” Great buckwheat- 


57 The “unknown force’? must act at much greater distances under certain conditions, for other 
observations show that bees have flown five, six, or even over seven kilometers further under extraor- 
dinary circumstances. (See Bienenzeitung, X., No. 14; ditto III., No. 9, Dzierzon; Le Rucher, Amiens, 
1876, IV., p. 30). In these cases there was no forage near at hand. According to Dzierzon, some bees 
under these circumstances scented a large ‘‘hundred-acre’”’ rape-seed field which lay far outside their 
usual circle of flight. Roth, the leader of the Baden school for bee-keepers, in Duriach, observed that 
some of his bees returned in thirty minutes with full loads from a buckwheat-field six kilometers away. 
Granting that Roth’s bees flew to the buckwheat-field from the south, there is no reason for thinking 
that bees from an apiary at the same distance toward the north had not hastened io this same nectar 
supply. Now if, for experiment, a colony should be taken from the southern apiary to the northern 
one, then they fly south to the buckwheat-field, and there, coming into the field of action, would again 
return to the southern apiary. The “unknown force’ would reach twelve kilometers in this very 
possible case. If it be asked from what distance bees can find their way back, the answer can not be 
made in kilometer measurements, for it depends upon whether the bees in their flight of orientation 
(see the same) or in their search for food have flown to greater or less distances, upon the definite 
direction of the forage and the general orientation. 

58 “Tt is well known that, in front of the entrance to a strong colony, there is always a long dark 
cloud formed by the-bees constantly going back and forth.” (Bethe, p. 75.) This is Bethe’s “bee-path.” 
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elds stretched toward the north as well as to the south. When the flowers opened, the 
mode of flight changed. Part of the bees flew from a point close to the entrance, sharply 
to the left (north) and another part sharply to the right (south). In consequence of 
this the paths were very short, the terminations (the hives stood close to each other) 
coming together in a common wave.” It is apparent from this that the position of the 
pasture determines the direction of the flight in and out. 

When, later, the buckwheat-fields ceased blooming and the moor was in full bloom, 
the same short, though perhaps a little lengthened, paths were seen; but the common wave 
was higher and apparently somewhat larger, from the great numbers hastening in from 
all sides. 

“Long paths” of bees, which Bethe describes as normal, are found chiefly only in 
the case of bees in gardens where trees, houses, etc., modify the flight. The view is 
wrong (Bethe p. 80), that “it is a well-known fact to bee-masters that the steepness of 
bee-paths varies with the weather.”® It is an error further, that “bee-paths always go 














be out from the hive in the same direction with slight fluctuation. This is almost always 
at Me cast, southeast, or south. Not only for this reason, but also because bees need sun to 
ny fe be industrious, the bee-keepers place their hives toward the south or east.” (Bethe, p. 81.) 
ew fm This last assertion is erroneous.” 





It is clear from the above, even if Bethe had not stated it himself exactly, that there 
was nothing in the north for his bees to gather, since they never flew north (see Bethe’s 
following conclusions). In that case the town (Strassburg) must spread out northward 
from the place of Bethe’s investigations. Bethe supposes that the town remained “unknown” 
to the bees. 

“The garden of the Physiological Institute in which my bee-hives stand lies close to 
the town wall. The wall is covered with green, and behind it stretch great blooming 
meadows which teem with bees. On the other side of the Institute lies the city. There 
are very few and very small growing plants in the city; and, in spite of many searches, 
I have only once seen bees in the inner part of the town, on two isolated sunflowers. At 
all events it must be admitted that only a few isolated individuals have been in the interior 
of the city at any time in their lives, particularly as my bees always fly toward the south 
to the meadows.” (Bethe, p. &6.) 

I must consider these assertions also as erroneous and not conclusive, for the handler 
of sugar wares, honey-sellers, gingerbread bakeries, and housewives who leave sweet 
preserves or jars of honey in the open windows well know they have to count upon much 
unpleasantness from visiting bees.” There is not always something to be gathered from 
the meadows (pause in the honey-flow, the cutting of the field); and, besides that, bees 
in their first flight, which is devoted to orientation, orient themselves not only toward the 
side of the pasture but naturally on all sides. 

Bethe then let bees fly in the streets of the city, only within the short distance of 
350, 4c0, and 650 meters from the hive, in spite of the “unknown force” which acts, 


5T noticed that bees of one and the same hive followed both directions. 
®J admit that the French boy learns in his lesson: 
“Quand les abeilles volent en haut 
Nous aurons bient6t de I’cau.”’ 
But this probably national idea is just as wrong as the one that a hard winter is to be expected if 
bees propolize entrances strongly. In general, many statements to be found in the literature on bee 
management should be taken with prudence. Safe judgments can be made only after a personal expe- 
nence of many years. 

-“Dathe, Lehrbuch der Bienenzucht, 5 Aufl., p. 34, and following, Bensheim, 1892: Berlepsch-Lehzen, 
“Bienenzucht,” Berlin, 1899, p. 28, and following; ‘“Bienenzcitung,” 2 Ausg., Nordlingen, 1861-62, 
* Bd., p. 3 and following; v. Berlepsch, “Die Biene und die Bienenzucht,” Mihlhausen, 1860, p. 219 
and following; Dzierzon, Rationelle Bienenzucht, Brieg, 1861, p. 36, etc. 

® Because of this kind of trouble, bees are forbidden in the precincts of the city of Paris. The 
Bw. Centralblatt, No. 19, 1899, announces: ‘‘In a small city a broker had stored comb from colonies 
with foul brood in a room accessible to bees. The following year almost all the apiaries of the city 
were infected,” etc. During the dearth of nectar, specifically in Bethe’s case, the flying in the town 
where there was always something at which to nibble might have been more vigorous than to the fields 
where nothing could be obtained. Moreover, Bethe himself furnishes a good reason that bees flew 
(xtraordinarily accurately through the city, for he asserts that he “had seen bees inside the city upon 
two isolated sunflowers.” How very inquiring the bees must have been to find a single flower! We 
can be very sure that innume~able bees (even if not seen by Bethe) followed the same instinct which 
drew these sunflower visitors into the city, for there are no recluses among bees, none which separate 
themselves from the masses to follow a way of their own. and all possess the same kind of instincts 
A single linden-tree in b!oom in the city is enough to attract hundreds of thousands of bees. 
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according to Bethe, within a distance of three kilometers. Because, when let go, the 
bees found their way home just as well as those from the meadow, he decides that “they 
can be no doubt at all that bees find their way back to the hive, not by means of memop 
pictures” (Bethe, p. 89). | 

I cannot find in the foregoing the slightest foundation for this view of Bethe’s, | 
he wishes to disprove the investigations of Romanes,® then I think the attempt is unsu: 
cessful, for Bethe leaves to us the proving that the city has remained actually “unknowr’ 
to the bees.” 

But how is the mysterious behavior in the streets explained? We shall let Beth 
speak for himself: “All bees, if let fly, go upward in a corkscrew line, then suddenly 
take a direction and fly off in a straight line. This happens when bees are let fly in thi 
city streets almost always before they have reached the levels of the house roofs. It ofter : 
happens at a height of four to six meters above the street level, therefore generally befor 
they can have acquired a view of the neighborhood. Now, almost without exception, the 
take the direction of the Institute, where the hives are.” 

Before I give the explanation for this, other parts of Bethe’s account continue: “Light 
is the incentive to flight in these diurnal animals” (Bethe, p. 83); further, “Light regulate 
flight.” 

I remember, too, in Herm. Miiller’s investigations that he could carry a bee ina 
drinking-glass, open beneath, the length of the garden without the bee flying out, for it 
constantly pressed to the top of the glass toward the light.* 

I slipped a bee into a reagent glass and put it upon the window-sill so that the 
bottom of the glass was toward the window. For eight hours the bee strove inside 
the glass in vain efforts to reach the light. Then it died, although it would have been 
easy to crawl out of the open tube and fly out of the open window. 

Now, if we remember that the city lies to the north of the seat of Bethe’s investi- 
gations, we shall see that the sun must be in the direction of the Institute, and the 
bees were let fly in “quiet, sunny weather” (Bethe, p. 87). In the darker streets, perhaps 
unknown to them, they tried to orient themselves by mounting in circles, just as 2 
carrier pigeon does.“ Then they fly instinctively toward the bright source of light (just 
as in a room they fly unfailingly toward the bright window) until they became oriented 
in familiar regions. “Light regulates flight” (Bethe, p. 83). 

I, therefore, can not consider the “unknown force” and the conclusions based on 
it as capable of proof. 

I have held to Bethe’s assertions with regard to these directions. From them | 
understand that on one side of the Institute toward the south are the meadows; and on 
the other (therefore toward the north) is the city. Possibly Bethe did not liberate 
the bees just in the center of the city but toward the edge, so that the Institute was 
shifted from its southern position a little toward the west or east. Further investiga- 
tions might be necessary, perhaps, to prove that these bees did not return to the hive 
not through the “unknown force.” 

We learn from Bethe (I. c., p. 87) that eight marked bees were let fly in the city 


& Romanes, Nature, 1885, Vol. 32, p. 630, Homing Faculties of Hymenoptera. 

* That Bethe’s idea that bees had not been flying in the city is not at all convincing, »ollows from 
something written by the editor of ‘“Elsass-Lothring. Bienenztichters,’” Karl Zwilling, which reached 
me subsequently. In my publication in the ‘“Biologischen Centralblatt” the same is given, therefore, in 
a later passage. I quote the following: ‘* * * Outside of Strassburg there are many apiaries close 
to the wall, the bees of which never think of flying into the city except in times when there is no 
forage. Then they enter the candy factory of Mr. Pale, Tiergarten Strasse, and annoy the workers as 
well as partake of the sweets. Even in the month of December, 1899, in the warm sunshine I observed 
bees flying in the middle of the city on the Kleberplatz, where hundreds of pots of flowers were dis- 
played for sale. There they gathered honey and pollen. Every year some swarms fly into Strassburg 
and hang on the chestnut, linden, oak, and locust trees found in many parts of the city, and once 3 
swarm hung on the showcases of a glove-store near the cathedral. When the trees bloom, bees fly 
about them vigorously. In the interior of the city there are beautiful rows of chestnuts along the Ill, 
rows of lindens around the Kleberplatz, etc., all of which are sought out by the bees when they are in 
bloom. The honey-venders and those who deal in sugar wares are not molested if they keep their wares 
covered. As I live in the neighborhood of Strassburg (ten minutes by rail), and have been President 
of the Bienenverein there for thirty years, I know the conditions exactly.” 

® Herm. Miiller, Versuche iiber die Farbenliebhaberei der Honigbiene, Kosmos, Jahrg. 6, p. 276, 1882. 

eH. E. Ziegler, Die Geschwindigkeit der Brieftauben, Zoolog. Jahrb., X. Bd., 1897, pp. 99, 278. 
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The result 
as follows, from an observation of twelve minutes at the hive entrance: 


Distance of Distance of Distance of 
350 meters. 400 meters. 650 meters. 
1% min. I. 5 min. A 4% min. 
2% min. 2. 7 min. . 5% min. 
24% min. 3,4. 10 min. " 5% min. 
24% min. 5-8. ? min, ' 74 min. 
24% min. ' 9 min. 
3% min. ,7. 10% min. 
? = min. 

This time experiment alone proves that there can be no explanation for an “unknown 
force’ which “draws to the hive like a magnet;” for if it really existed these great 
differences in time would be entirely inexplicable. Since there was no wind, and the 
sun was shining, there were no hindrances to flight, and the bees ought to have reached 
the hive-entrance in the shortest period and at the same time. Further, supposing the 
existence of an unknown force which draws bees back to the hive directly, the length 
of time for flight is in itself too long because bees fly very quickly. A carrier pigeon 
would undoubtedly cover the same distances in question under the same favorable con- 
ditions in eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty-nine seconds, if we use as proof the calcula- 
tions of Ziegler on the swiftness of carrier pigeons.” Their flight is found to be often 
as swift as 1000 meters per minute. If we now take the flight of bees to be half that, 
300 meters per minute (a velocity which has been directly observed by Cowan”) then 
the “unknown force” should have led the bees back in thirty-six, forty-eight, and seventy- 
eight seconds. If we double the time because the bees in the experiment were carrying 
honey,” the time would be normally about one minute twelve seconds, one minute 
thirty-six seconds, and two minutes thirty-six seconds. Comparing this with Bethe’s 
table we find a striking difference which is unintelligible if we accept the idea of the 
“unknown force,” but this difference is easily explained if we consider that the bees 
had to orient themselves with their eyes, and that they at first made errors in direction 
so that they found the hive singly after three and one-half, ten, and ten and one-half 
minutes had elapsed. 

Of nineteen bees which were let fly from a courtyard into the street, Bethe observed 
that seventeen of them (“at about half the height of the houses,” “before they flew as 
high as the roof”) “took the exact direction” for the hives at the Institute. That these 
bees probably followed only light stimuli in taking this direction I have said before, 
for that they really did not return directly to the hive is shown by the above table. 
If all the bees, “almost without exception,’ which were set free in an “unknown neigh- 
borhood” under the conditions cited, took “exactly the right direction” they would 
have come in very much more quickly.” I would here refer further to what I inci- 
dentally work out from the box experiment (see p. 25). 

The “unknown force” does not lead the bees back to the hive, but, Bethe suggests, 
to the place where the hive stands or has usually stood. Is not this memory of location? 
What does Bethe understand by the “unknown force”? We receive no explanation. 
He thinks it is a power lying outside the bees, “which draws them to this place in 
space as a magnet draws steel” (Bethe, p. 93). He has made no investigations to find 
out whether this unknown force is connected at all with any organ of the bee. 

But we shall attempt to get nearer to this mysterious power. 


H. E. Ziegler, Die Geschwindigkeit der Brieftauben, Zoolog. Jahrb., X. Bd., 1897. 

“Thos. Wm. Cowan, The Honey-bee, its Natural History, Anatomy, and Physiology. London, 1890; 

an edition, Braunschweig, 1891. : 

® “One can not take any bees at all for this experiment; but such as come into the hive laden must 
be chosen, for otherwise we have no guarantee that the bees will come home by the shortest way and 
Qt go foraging first.” Bethe, 1. c., p. 87. 
_ ™The assertion that bees would fly directly to the hive, but that on the way they alighted at any 
time, then flew again in the direct line, is in contradiction to the habits of bees. They fly many 
kilometers without resting. 
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DISAPPEARANCE OF THE MEMORY FOR LOCATION THROUGH NARCOTIZATION. 


If bees are deafened with chloroform, ether, saltpeter, puff-ball, etc., the memo; 
for location entirely disappears. After waking from the stupor they may be taken frm 
the hive and they will not fly back to the place in space in which they are “accustom 
to find it.” They no longer recognize their own home nor the place where it stand 
they have forgotten everything previously known. But an animal that can forget my 
have possessed something to remember. The memory pictures are wiped away. Yj 
see that the “unknown force” is identical with the memory for location which built 
up memory pictures.” 


It is necessary to mention that bees which have been stupefied become entirely 


normal again—that is, they orient themselves with regard to their new home, and gathe 
new memory pictures by which they find once more the places for nectar and pollen xy 
well as their new hive. 

Bees, therefore, have capacity for learning—a fact which Bethe disputes. 

Let us look more closely at the quintessence of Bethe’s investigations. Upon pagy 
81 and 89 he formulates the view about the “unknown force,” the counterpart of whic 


is stated in this chapter (see p. 19). On page 94 we find further conclusions in th 


following words: “Yet I must repeat: Bees follow a force which is entirely unknow 
to us, and which causes them to return to the place in space from which they flew 
This place is usually the hive, but it need not necessarily be. The influence of this fore 
reaches over a circle of only a few kilometers.” 


But here we have no “repetition” of what has been said, but something that, of 
closer examination, shows statements which are contradictory among themselves, ani 


which contradict earlier assertions, if one takes into consideration the observations which 
Bethe uses in formulating this conclusion (Bethe, p. 93). We shall now look somewhat 
more closely at these observations. 


THE BOX EXPERIMENT. 


If the unknown force acts at a distance around the hive of only three or four kilo- 
meters, as Bethe asserts, then all the bees of this colony which were set free within 
this circle must return unresistingly to the place from which they flew which “draws 
like a magnet.” But this is not the case, as Bethe himself proves in the experiment 
given on page 93. He says: “In my first experiment with letting bees fly from other 
places I observed the following: I placed the box, in which the bees were transported, 
on one of the large pieces of sandstone lying around in a stone-cutter’s yard and opened 
the lid. The bees all flew out; and most of them, after a few circles in the air, went 
in the direction of the Institute. Two bees mounted to a height of about three meters, 
made a few circles of four or five meters in diameter, and then alighted on the box. 
I drove them away into the air again. They flew in large circles around it, and then 
again alighted on the box. Now I took the box away and put it on another stone, having 
driven the bees into the air once more. Both bees flew so high that I could no longer 
see them; but a few seconds later they sank again and gradually flew around the place 
where the box had stood.” 

We see, then, that a few bees were influenced by the unknown force, but others were 
not. This changing condition Bethe can not and does not attempt to explain. 

That the bees alighted on the stone where the box had been (which fact Bethe tells 
with astonishment) is very easily understood, and furnishes further proof of the excellent 
sense of locality in bees, for their admirable orientation with their eyes. Bethe’s objection. 
‘af they had been influenced by chemical or light reaction, then they would have flown 
to the stone only two meters distant, and easily visible, on which the box was placed 
But they flew back to the place from which they had flown,” signifies anthropomorphism 
brought in in its highest potentiality. It is not possible to conclude for bees that they 
would look for a box two meters away, which before had stood in the other place. Their 


; 11 might ask our ant-investigators to take up similar experiments with ants. It would be of great 
interest to know whether a similar condition can be demonstrated. 
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emory of locality leads them with infallible certainty back to the place they had impressed 
upon themselves by the circling orientation. 

But why did these bees not fly back to the Institute if they possess such an infallible 
ense of locality? For the simple reason that they were young bees which had not yet 
developed their orientation by flying out, or perhaps old ones that had not taken their 
orientation flight till to this spot. No one who is thoroughly familiar with the nature of 
bees can have the slightest doubt about it.” 

But because of these experiments and others, Bethe was forced to take this position 
in formulating his final conclusions: “The unknown force causes the bees to return to 
the place from which they flew,” and, therefore, to modify his earlier declaration that 
they return “to the place in space where they are accustomed to finding the hive.” The 
box experiment can not explain both the habitual return to a dwelling and a single return 
toa place. The return to the place from which they flew takes place in those bees which 
returned to the box and not in those which did not “return to the place from which they 
flew” but turned toward the Institute. I must confess that I find no logic in these con- 
tradictory statements, 

Yet hear Bethe further: “I often repeated these experiments later. The further 
away the bees were taken from the hive, the fewer returned to it, the more flew back to 
the place from which they had flown.” I chose open fields for these experiments where 
there were no large objects by which the bees might orient themselves optically. The 
box was taken up immediately after the bees had flown out. I marked the place in the 
grass accurately and stepped back a few steps. The bees returned with accuracy, and 
made scarcely a mistake of more than a few decimeters. Many trod exactly upon the 
spot. Often they stayed in the air for a minute, then returned. Once I noticed a bee 
alight on some salvia in the meadow to take nectar there; then it flew away again and 
then returned to the place from which it had flown. It was most startling to me when 
| held the box open in the air until the bees had flown away and then stepped aside a few 
seps. Four or six bees, after circling in the air, returned to the very spot where I had 
held the box, making small circles at about the height of a man.” 

I can only remark here that, even if there were not objects in the meadow optically 
discernible to human eyes by which they could orient themselves, there may have been 
innumerable landmarks for bees. No one will doubt this who knows anything about the 
wonderful certainty (far surpassing human ability) with which bees in swift flight pick 
out their own homes among hundreds of bee-hives placed close together and of bewildering 
similarity. And if Bethe could manage without marking accurately the place “in the 
air’ (which I must say to my shame I did not succeed in doing in my control experiments, 
in spite of eyes which are sharper than ordinary), then the bees might have been able 
todo it too. In order to give the bees the least possible clue (the height of a man) I did 
not stand but lay down and noted approximately the large circles of searching bees in 
the air in the direction of the place from which they had flown. I can, therefore, find 
No support in the experiment of Bethe for an unintelligible “unknown force.” Moreover, 
afew other control experiments gave such interesting and divergent results that I must 
enlarge further upon them. 

I let a few bees fly from a box placed on the short grass of a wide meadow, approxi- 
mately five hundred meters from the apiary. I quickly stepped a few paces to one side, 
gteatly changing my position, as I did also in the following experiments. The bees 


21 might point out in this connection that we see an analogous condition in carrier pigeons. In 
Prof. H. E. Ziegler’s writing already cited, we find the following abstract, Ueber die Orientierung der 
Brieftauben: ‘‘After all I have read and heard of the flight of carrier pigeons, I am of the opinion 
taat their orientation depends upon memory alone, and that it is unnecessary to ascribe it to a mysterious 
sense of direction.” If pigeons are taken away to a place where they no longer have any point of 
orientation they take up various directions and some make mistakes. The fanciers’ society will not 
undertake to send out pigeons from a distance for which they are unprepared, for in that way there is 
constantly a greater or less loss of good pigeons. ‘‘The pigeon-fancier drills his pigeons in established 
Toutes, and thus takes them by degrees to places further away, always in one direction.” Also, pigeons 
can orient themselves in fog and darkness just as little as bees can. , 

% This statement coincides excellently with the foregoing statements against the existence of an 
unknown force. The logical consequence from this assertion is that the “‘unknown force” compels bees 
to fly in two different directions—to the hive and to the box; the one here and the other there. This, 
to be sure, can not be brought into harmony with what Bethe before considered the influence of the 
unknown force, nor with the assertion that the “impulse to return to the hive is the strongest of all,” etc. 
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mounted slowly in widening circles, but keeping very low on the whole, at perhaps twig 
the height of a man. After a minute one bee returned to the box; in one and a haf 
minutes, a second came. Then I drove both these off and took the box away. During 
the next minute none returned to the place where the box had been, but I saw a numbe 
zealously seeking, flying close to the grass in large circles, then flying a little highe, 
Suddenly, for some unknown reason, numerous bees in a second box under my coat buzze 
loudly, and almost immediately the searching bees buzzed around me (I was standing 
in the direction of the wind) so strikingly that my companions beside me _ exclaimed 


“They have heard the other bees.” Although I now replaced the box to its former posi| 
tion it remained disregarded; but whenever we went in the near neighborhood the beg! 


followed us, and some alighted on my shoulders, hat, and coat. When I went further 


away my companions were surrounded, although they had no bees with them. It 5% 


noteworthy that the bees in the second box belonged to another colony. 
I shall now describe the second experiment. The other box was held up high; the 
inmates about thirty or forty in number circled in a small radius for a long time, ther 


gradually made larger circles. Some worked in a more up-and-down fashion, close to} 
the box, continually turning the head toward it, just as in the first orientation flight from! 


the hive, about which I shall speak more in detail further on. About half a minute after 
I took the box and drew back quickly, trying to impress accurately on my mind the spot 
at the height where the box had been. Two bees appeared in a few seconds, but ina 
place a little to one side; and then, after making large circles, disappeared again. The 


chief thing to be seen was the irregular search which they all carried on together after 
a few minutes in ever narrowing circles,“ apparently flying close over the ground about f 


two meters from the place where I had stood. The bees were no longer seeking the box, 
but their home, the entrance of which (according to my estimate) was just at the height 
above the ground of the circles which they were making. I can give no other explanation 
for this singular phenomenon. After the bees again wandered aimlessly for some time, 
flying around us part of the time as described earlier, they followed us homeward for 
about twenty paces, then turned back. That proportionately few flew back to the apiary 
is explained by the fact that the bees shortly before had come from the moor, and in 
the cool autumn weather could hardly have flown out, so that an orientation from the 
apiary was not yet possible. The day of the experiment was sunny, with a moderate 
southwest wind. 

The striking occurrence, that my companions and I were so thickly surrounded, can 
be interpreted in so many ways that to explain it would here lead us too far. 

In the foregoing I see many proofs for the existence of memory for locality; but all 
these box experiments are untrustworthy, since the investigations go on under entirely 
abnormal conditions for the bees, and the results do not harmonize with those gained 
from the apiary. It seems very risky to me, therefore, to draw conclusions from them 
for normal conditions, since we may easily be deceived. The time of year and the weather, 
as well as the management of the bees, will greatly modify the results of this kind of 
experiments. If it is recognized how easily bees are influenced by various stimuli (e. g, 
shaking, cooling, breathing on them, confinement, feeding, strange strong odors, etc.), 
I say influenced, diverted, “confused,” “subdued,” “goaded on,” or “calmed,” then it will 
be realized how difficult is the interpretation of such experiments and how cautiously one 
must work on them. 

If one ask Bethe why the unknown force acts at a distance of only three or four 
kilometers, we receive no explanation from him: he does not even attempt to give one. 
The explanation, however, is very simple. The mysterious force acts within the space in 
which the bees have previously taken their flights of orientation, and acts only as far as 
they have flown at any time and gathered memory pictures. The proofs for this are 
easy to bring forward. They show on the other hand that this unknown force so desig- 
nated is identical with memory of location. 


™ One sees from this that bees pay attention to each other, since they keep together and exhibit 
the same behavior. Imitation instinct? Sense of hearing? 
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1. If young bees able to fly (brood-nurses), which have not yet had. their flight of 
orientation, are let fly not far from the apiary, none find their way back to the hive.” It 
is also significant that first swarms, which are almost entirely made up of old bees, in 
the loss of the queen quickly re-enter the mother colony, while an after-swarm, for the 
most part composed of young bees, buzzes about for a long time, finally entering strange 


colonies. 

2. If old bees are let fly at a much greater distance they all find their way back. 

3. If a colony is brought from a place more than seven kilometers away, and the 
old bees are let fly only thirty or forty meters from their hive before they have been able 
to make their flight of orientation, none find their way back into the hive, supposing that 
(in such a short distance) houses or trees intervene between it and the place from which 
they were set free. 

4. I had two colonies placed in the garden of the Zoological Institute in Jena for 
the purpose of further investigation. At the end of the summer semester of 1899 they 
were taken to the apiary of a bee-keeper about two thousand meters distant. Since the 
colonies were not stupefied, it was presumed that many of the old flight bees would return 
to the Institute apiary, and, for the refuge of these homeless ones, | placed a hive with 
some empty frames exactly where their home had stood. Many hundreds returned, which, 
in spite of complete freedom of flight, loitered around the empty hive uneasily for two 
days. They were afterward chloroformed, and preserved in formaline, for purposes of 
demonstration. Their memory of locality had led them back. 

Naturally and easily, the varied conduct of bees in these four cases is explained if 
we accept the theory of an orientation with the eyes through memory pictures, while the 
' unknown force entangles us in contradictions and inextricable mysteries.” 

It seems remarkable that Bethe attempts throughout to explain “how bees find their 
) way home,” but never how they find their way away from the hive. With regard to their 
finding their way back to a place outside of the hive, he says only the following (Bethe. 
lc, p. 90): “The place where a honey supply has been found is again sought, I think, 
not because of memory of locality, but because of a reaction of the same force unknown 
to us, etc.” Bethe here refers to the observations of Lubbock (1. c.) and Forel” who put 
down vessels containing honey, and observed that marked bees always returned to them. 

Because of these assertions, Bethe’s theory is still more complicated, and more difficult 
to understand. We must not conclude, therefore, that “bees follow a force which causes 
them to return to the place in space from which they flew, which place is generally, but 
not necessarily, the hive,” for in an acceptance of this opinion the bees would have to 
swing to and fro like a pendulum forced always between their dwelling and the honey 
supply, whether there is any honey there or not. If they have flown from the hive or 
from the place where the honey-receptacle was, the unknown force “impels” them to 
return to both places.” 


™ As is well known, young bees fly for the first time about ten to fourteen days after they emerge. 
During the first two weeks their existence is that of “house bees,’ “nurses,” who perform all the house- 
keeping and feed the larve. ‘This is, I might say, the firmly established management, from which there 
is no deviation. Yet we can modify this activity substantially. For example, if we form a colony of 
bees which have just emerged, and give it a fertile queen, brood, and frames of honey, then we would 
see that part of the young bees become “field bees” in five or six days, thus taking up the outside 
yt ey earlier, even if everything is present in the hive which is necessary for the existence 
of the colony. 

Bethe refers at different times to Fabre’s investigations on Chalicodoma (Fabre, Souvenirs ento- 
mologiques: Paris, 1879; Fabre, Nouveaux souvenirs entomol.: Paris, 1882). Yet as early as 1895 
Weismann (Weismann, Wie sehen die Insekten? Deutsche Rundschau, 1895, pp. 434-452), had over- 
thrown, in a very interesting paper, Fabre’s view concerning the sense of direction. Weismann comes 
to the following conclusions: “The only correct solution of the enigma of path-finding by Chalicodoma 
is that the insects find their way back with their eyes.” 

™ Forel, Recueil zoologique Suisse, 1 Série, T. 4, 1885-88. 

If an objection were here to be made, that very probably bees are compelled by the unknown 
force to return to the place where honey or some stimulus is placed, just as long as the stimulus is 
present, and that the action of the unknown force could cease with the disappearance of the stimulus, 
such an exception might appear unauthorized for the following reasons: We should have two entirely 
different kinds of unknown forces according to this view, since the one leading the bees back to the 
hive, in fact, forces them to return to the place where the hive stands or no longer stands. Here the 
Stimulus, therefore, is acting in spite of the fact that the means of stimulation have been removed. Then 
we should have a second force which vanishes with the disappearance of the means of stimulation. Some- 
thing very different from Bethe’s definition, which is not consistent, and decidedly not at all conclusive, 
ecurs, for the observation may be made frequently that food or meal remains unnoticed, and is not 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 
COMBS BUILT CROSSWISE IN SECTIONS, EVEN WHERE 
STARTERS WERE USED. 

What causes my bees to build crosswise of the 
sections, and every way, with one inch of foun- 
dation in the bottom and three inches in the top, 
and fastened at the bottom and top only ? 

Would it do to put in full sheets and fasten at 
the top only, and let it hang down loose ? 

Hastings, Pa., June 9. V. ASH. 


{If you put in foundation starters at top and 
bottom we are at a loss to understand why the 
bees built the combs crosswise unless the fasten- 
ing of the starters was so poorly done that they 
fell down and lay crosswise, with the result that 
the combs were built from them. Your bottom 
starters should not be more than half an inch 
high. This may be where a part of your trouble 
is. 

You do not say any thing about using separa- 
tors; but most producers consider it an advantage 
to use them—not because they prevent the build- 
ing of combs crosswise, but because they pre- 
vent bulging beyond the edge of the sections. 
Putting in full sheets of foundation, as suggest- 
ed. might help the matter somewhat. 

If any of our readers have experienced similar 
difficulty, or if any one else knows what is the 
cause of our correspondent’s -trouble, we should 
be glad to have him report.—Ep.] 


AN ABSCONDING SWARM FROM A COLONY WITH 
A CLIPPED QUEEN. 


I had a peculiar experience with a swarm of 
bees to-day. They came off with a clipped 
queen. I caught and caged the queen, and the 
bees left without settling. I looked through the 
parent hive and failed to find any cell {rom which 
a young queen had hatched which might have 
left with them. E. H. VINCENT. 

Feyil, Okla., May 9. 


[We have had reports before of a swarm ab- 
sconding when it had a clipped queen in the hive; 
vut all cases of this kind can be accounted for by 
a stray virgin which by mistake went into the 
hive of the clipped queen, or which may have 
hatched from some obscure cell. We do not 
ourselves hold the theory that bees will abscond 
without any thing in the nature of a queen. A 
swarm from a clipped-queen hive will cluster; 
and on breaking the cluster, and taking wing, 
may unite with another swarm having a virgin. 
If they were disposed to go for parts unknown 
they would leave, giving their owner the impres- 
sion that they went off without any thing.—Ep. ] 


CAPPING-MELTERS USED YEARS AGO. 

After reading J. Y. Peterson’s article on melt- 
ing cappings, page 559, May 1, I will say that I 
had some experience in that line years ago. I 
think it was in 1886 or ’7 when we had a Swiss or 
Gerster wax-extractor. We filled the water- 
chamber underneath with water, and the top part 
with wax or cappings, and the wax and honey all 
ran out together. It was made to rest on top of 
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the stove. We simply arranged the thing 
stand on a two-burner oil-stove, and rigged up, £ 
lard-can as asort of funnel so the cappings droppe 
right through into the extractor. It worked qj 
right, only sometimes the snout would get clog. 
ged with cold wax so that we had to let it aj 
cool together. Atsuch times I thought it spoil 
ed the flavor of the honey. I don’t see why on 
of them could not be made to work all right, anj 
no odds to anybody in regard to royalties. Ther 
were plenty of them used years ago, Some of 
the boys did not like the heat in the extracting. 
room. EUGENE MANNING, 
Trumansburg, N. Y., May 8. 


(There is no reason in the world why the oli! 
fashioned Swiss wax-extractor could not havl™ 
been used in the manner described; but it would) 
have the objection that hot steam would be e.§ 
veloping the one doimg the uncapping. Wears 
under the impression that the German wax-pres)™ 
has been used in the same way. If any one ha! 
so used it, let him report. : 
’ This press, according to directions, is suppose) 
to be used for holding the cappings until the ba 
ket is full. Heat is then appli: d to the botton}” 
without rehandling the cappings, when the honey) 
and the wax run out into the one receptacle. i} 
cooling, the cake of wax may be lifted off thf” 
honey. «1 

It would not require a great stretch of inven} 7 
tive genius to melt the cappings as fast as they fall F 
into the basket; but our opinion is, without ha-— 
ing tried it, that the work would be very unplea § 
ant, owing to the aforesaid hot steam.—Ep.] [> 


THE DR. MILLER SPLINTS NOT SATISFACTORY. 


About two weeks ago I filled up a Danzent:- 
ker hive with full sheets of foundation, putting 
Miller splints on them. I put this hive undef 
my best swarm of bees, and to-day I looked then 
over. I found the bees had begun on the souti 
side of the hive and cut out all the splints, lear- 
ing the foundation hanging in long strips. Ther 
had only begun on the tenth or north-side frame; 
but their first work was to cut out the splints, 
starting at the top. I wanted to send you a pho- 
tograph of one frame so you could see how 
looked, but I had no film in my camera. | have 
had a lot of trouble with the full sheets of foun 
dation in having it hang flat; and when I read 
Dr. Miller’s article on splints it struck me as4 
good thing, and I had great expectations when | 
put the frames in the hive-body, as the foundation 
looked like so many boards. If Dr. M. can tel! 
me wherein the trouble lies I wish he would do 
so. Iam a novice with two colonies; and whet 
I said above I had a lot of trouble, it was in only 
a comparative sense. I see Mr. Pouder, on page 
699, tells how he gets frames filled without wire 
or splints; but it would take me a long time 
get ten frames filled. I am going to try his way 
as soon as I openahive. HERVEY B. Jones. 

Summit, N. J. 


[If there were no honey coming in at the time 
you put in the foundation, or if the wood splint 
were too large, the bees probably would do jv 
what they did do—reject the artificial stays give! 
them. It is our opinion, without having made: 
comparative test, that the bees would not hae 
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cut the foundation in strips if it had been stayed 
in the usual manner with wires. Years ago, 
when we used wire and a folded tin bar (the lat- 
ter about the size of a wood splint) the bees would 
sometimes gnaw away the wax around the bar 
when they would not cut away the foundation 
around the wires used in the same frame. But 
this gnawing around the bar occurred only when 
honey was not coming in, and hence we deduce 
the causeof your trouble. If Dr. Miller can add 
any light on the difficulty we shall be pleased to 
have him do so.—Eb.] 


A GOOD PLAN FOR WATERING BEES. 


I have tried a great many different plans, and 
I believe I have finally found one that overcomes 
all loss of bees, and at the same time protects 
them from the wind, as many bees are blown 
into the water, and so chilled that they are un- 
able to crawl out, and finally perish. Try it 
for summer or winter. It’s all right for cold 
spring or winter. 

Dig a hole in the ground any size you may 
think you will need. The oneI use is about 
2x3 feet and about 10 inches deep, and the 
shape of an old-fashioned wooden butter-bowl. 
Make the side at or near the top very sloping; 
pound the bottom and sides as solid as you can; 
cement this all over the bottom and sides so it 
will be water-tight, then fill to a little above the 
level of the ground with brickbats, after which 
put in the water. Atany time you wish to clean 
the basin out, just take a bucket of water and 
souse it into the basin, and all dirt or leaves 
will float out as the water overflows. I have 
one end of the basin about an inch lower than 
the other; the bees go down in among the bats, 
and are entirely protected, and suck the water 
from the porous brick without the loss of a sin- 
gle bee. C. B. PALMER. 

Bradshaw, Neb., June 8. 


HONEY-DEW ON BOX-ELDER AND PEACH LEAVES. 


I should like to ask you a question regarding 
the honey-dew. My bees have been working on 
the box-elder and peach leaves. They seem to 
work almost any place on the box-elder leaves. 
There are little sparkling drops on the leaves, 
but on the peach leaves they seem to work in 
the cups of the leaf right next tothestem. They 
work on them from sunrise till ten o'clock, then 
from four till dark. I don’t know whether it is 
a honey-dew or not. C. W. Barr. 

Florence, Kan., April 22. 


[This appears to be a pure plant exudation, 


and not a secretion from insects. Most honey- 
dews, so called, are of the latterkind. But there 
are a few which are the product of the leaves or 
leaf-stems—sometimes saccharine and sometimes 
of a gummy nature.—Ep. ] 


COMPELLED TO ABANDON SECTION-HOLDERS FOR 
T SUPERS ON ACCOUNT OF BEE-GLUE. 

I suppose you think it strange for an old bee- 
keeper to change from section-holders to T tins; 
but here the bees glue every thing so tight that I 
‘..e had a great deal of trouble to remove the sec- 


e tions from section-holders and separators; and as I 
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have only 35 colonies at present, and sell all my 
honey at my door (yes, and more), I have conclud- 
ed to run this season without section-holders and 
separators, so you see the need of 444 X4% x1; 
sections to use in the 44 super with T tins; and by 
trial I find the T tins to be by far the best; for 
here, as the glue is so very tenacious and so plen- 
tiful, our honey is, as a general thing, not fine, 
but sells readily at 12% cts., either chunk section 
or extracted. S. D. RUTHERFORD. 
Hot Springs, Va., May 6. 


IS THE GRADING OF QUEENS INCONSISTENT? 


Why can a queen-breeder have such a variety 
of queens, rated with a graduating price list? Is 
not the whole matter of grading queens very in- 
consistent? RALPH P. FIsHER. 

Great Meadows, N. J. 


[Wesee no reason why there should not be a va- 
riety of different grades of queens. Starting with 
the untested we have the select and the ordinary 
run of them. This is multiplied by the different 
races. In addition to the tested we have “extra 
select,” “select,” and “plain tested,” the latter 
grade comprising the common run. A queen 
may be actually select tested, but not yet a breed- 
er; that is, she may not be able to reproduce her- 
self in queens, either in color or characteristics. 
This involves a couple more grades — ordinary 
breeder, select breeder, and extra-select breeder. 
A large honey-producer could well afford to pay 
for a select breeder. The queen-breeder will, of 
course, want the very best that money will buy. 
The small producer might be content with an or- 
dinary breeder; then another class does not care 
for a breeding queen, but wants something extra 
select for color, gentleness, and honey-gathering 
qualities. She may be a good breeder, but, it 
would probably take a year before that fact could 
be fully shown. If, therefore, he would want 
his queen-breeder to furnish him a tested breeder, 
that breeder would have to have extra money, of 
course. —Ep. ] 


SWEET CLOVER—WHAT THE ILLINOIS EXPERI- 
MENT STATION SAYS OF IT, ETC. 


I send herewith circular No. 116, Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, which refers to sweet clover as 
one of the most useful legumes for green manur- 
ing. 

I have six acres of sweet clover which was 
sown in 1907 with oats. It stands knee high 
now, and the growth would be about all a plow 
would want to turn under. Ona portion of the 
piece I cut a ton per acre off from it last fall, and 
put it up for hay. HENRY STEWART. 

Prophetstown, Ill. 


WATER PAINT NOT WEATHER-PROOF. 

In the April Ist issue of GLEANINGs, p. 425, 
F. Greiner asks for experience as to painting 
hives with water paint. Some seven or eight 
years ago I painted perhaps 100 or more hives 
and supers with it. Results were altogether bad. 
In a few months it began to chalk and powder 
off, and soil my hands and clothes every time [ 
handled them. The paint may do for inside 
work, but it doesn’t stand the weather. 

Utica, Ill., April 20. A. Mortraz. 
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SPRING FEEDING PREFERRED FOR WEAK COLO- 
NIES. 


When summed up, the evidence on this matter 
of spring vs. fall feeding appears to show con- 
clusively that “‘too much spring feeding is no 
good, but too much fall feeding is just right.” 
Now, although I have no desire to set up my 
twelve years of experience in keeping bees for the 
production of section honey against the teachings 
of any “old-timer,” I really think I will just 
keep on feeding in the spring until there is a bet- 
ter way brought out for quickly building up the 
backward colonies. 

In this locality a colony that has come through 
the winter without the loss of many bees will, if 
it has a good queen and plenty of stores, build 
up; and, if allowed, it will cast a swarm before 
the flow. Such colonies are unmolested. From 
15 to 20 per cent, however, will be found to have 
just as good a queen, and a hive filled with stores, 
and yet the bees will be weak, and will not build 
up if left to themselves. These can be built up 
b; stimulative feeding. It is cheaper, and in- 
volves less labor, than spreading or equalizing 
brood, and is not done at the expense of the good 
colonies. While fall feeding will reduce the oth- 
er to a minimum, honey in the hive will not 
cause bees to breed to their full capacity, and it 
can not fully take the place of spring feeding. 

Fort Smith, Ark. Leo E. GATELEY. 


DIVISION-BOARDS FOR DUMMIES, 


In regard to wooden dummies mentioned in 
Straws, April 15, I should like to ask through 
GLEANINGs if any of its readers have ever tried 
using the division-boards. “They would provide 
room for bees to cluster between them, and would 
overcome the objection to using dummies under 
the sections. Cuas. E. Conrap. 

Brooksville, Ky. 


[We do not know that we quite understand 
your question. The putting-in of several divi- 
sion-boards a bee-space apart to leave clustering 
room, a /a Aspinwall, might accomplish a little, 
but we doubtit. If they were slatted like a fence 
‘separator they might do some good. See Mr. 
Aspinwall’s article in last issue, p. 758.—Ep.] 


WHEN THE BEES SHAKE THEIR ABDOMENS ARE 
THEY TRYING TO LOOSEN THE WAX SCALES? 


On page 491 E. A. Newell, of Massillon, Ohio, 
asks the following question: 

*"W hat is a worker doing when it shakes its ab- 
domen over the combs with a gyrating move- 
ment, doing this on brood-combs over eggs, lar- 
ve, and sealed brood?” 

I became interested some time ago when, while 
watching this performance, I saw one of the bees 
pick up a small wax scale, or thin leaf of wax, 
aiter the bee with the swinging motion had 
moved away. It struck me at once that this bee 
had the idea of the principle of the honey-ex- 
tractor. 

By holding its lead stil!, 2nd moving its abdo- 
men to and fro v :y rapidJy, or, rather, from side 
to side, this motion wou!d tend:to throw out the 
small wax scales by centrifugal force. 

As the wax-pockets are cn the under side of the 

.abdomen, and open tow.rd the “rear end,” as the 
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Jay calls it, it would take this gyrating move. 
ment to extract the wax scales. It is not every © 
colony that has these “gyrating bees,” or at leay | 
I have not noticed it in some colonies. Perhaps a 
they have not yet “caught on.” 


Stratton, Colo. PETER Boum. 


[It hardly seems probable that bees shake their 7 
abdomens to loosen the wax scales. They may 7 
fall off, it is true, during the act. There are too 2 
many indications that go to show that this shak. 7 
ing is simply the means of showing that new hon- © 
ey or new pollen has been discovered for usto 7 
entertain the shake-off-scale theory. If any sub- 


scriber has any thing’to offer on the subject we © 
should be glad to hear from him.—Ep.] 


SPRING FEEDING INDUCING ROBBING; THE Use § 
OF ENTRANCE-GUARDS TO STOP IT. 


My experience last spring and also this was [> 


that feeding either strong or weak colonies in |) 
the spring causes great danger of robbing. | 
lost three colonies last spring and two this year 
by robbers. I have been handling bees more or 
less the past twenty years, and I have always 
been successful when I used the Miller feeder in 
September or October. 

I have lately been using entrance-guards t» 
stop robbing, with the best of success. 

Asherville, Kan. B. F. Harrorp. 


HOW MUCH SULPHUR TO USE IN FUMIGATING 
COMB HONEY TO PROTECT IT FROM WAX- 
WORMS, 


Will you kindly inform me what amount of 
sulphur per super of sections is burned when fu- 
migating sections containing honey? How long 
are the supers to be fumigated? how often in, 
say, three months? J. M. RoBERTson. 

Bombo, Zululand. 


{The amount of sulphur per super of sections 
has never been given in any printed work. It is 
the usual custom to put about two or three pounds 
in a big iron kettle placed upon a couple of bricks 
in a room somewhere about 8X10, in which the 
comb honey or combs are stored. This sulphur 
is ignited, when the room is closed and locked. 
The supers should be piled up in svch a way thit 
the fumes can gain access to evcry section or 
comb. 

It is the general practice nowadays to use bi- 
sulphide of carbon in place of thesulphur. Ten 
or twenty supers are piled one on top of the oth- 
er. Surmounting the whole pile, and in an emp- 
ty super, is placed a saucer containing half a pint 
of bisulphide of carbon. This super is then 
closed, when the evaporation of the chemical will 
cause the destruction of any bee-moth or worms 
that may be in the combs. ‘The fumes from the 
bisulphide, being heavier than air, settle down 
all through. If one has several thousand pounds 
of honey to fumigate in a room it may be cheap- 
er to use the sulphur. 

It will not be necessary to refumigate if the 
supers are kept closed thereafter so that the moth- 
miller can not get at them again. ; 

If any of our readers will give us particulars as 
to the amount to use we shall be glad to have 
them do so.—Eb.] 
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pOES CUTTING OUT CELLS TO RESTRAIN SWARM- 
ING MAKE THE BEES CROSS? 

Eight days after one of my good colonies sent 
out its first swarm I removed all queen-cells but 
one. It has apparently had the desired result of 
preventing another swarm; but one result was 
any thing but desired, and that was that the bees 
immediately became so vicious and ugly that for 
two or three days it was not perfectly safe for any 
one to come within several rods of the hive, to 
say nothing of approaching within customary 
observing distance. ‘They gradually became more 
peaceable. Is that the usual result of the opera- 
tion? 

One old bee-keeper tells me that, if the young 
queens had been killed by piercing the cells with 
a needle, instead of removing, the bees would 
have retained their good temper. Do you think 
that would be true? If so, why not always do it? 

CHESTER G. DALZELL. 

South Egremont, Mass. : 


[The case here cited is quite unusual. It is our 
opinion that the cutting-out of cells had nothing 
to do with the subsequent vicious temperament 
of the bees. It is conceivable that scattering the 
royal food and mutilating the brood during the 
robbing season might make the bees temporarily 
cross, but that the cutting-out of cells during the 
swarming should do so, hardly seems tenable. 
The mere pokirg of a hole through a cell with a 
needle amounts to just the same thing as tearing 
the cell down; for if the cell be perforated in the 
side the bees will finish up the work of destruc- 
tion.—Ep. ] 





A PLEA FOR NON-SEPARATOR COMB HONEY. 


On page 546, May 1, you seem to be sure that 
the use of separators is to be commended for 
comb-honey production. Now, when I go into 
astore to sell honey I always call attention to 
the fact that my honey is nearly, if not quite, full 
weight. When I use separators or fences I al- 
ways feel as though I did not care to put my 
name on the cases because they are so light. I 
have shipped tons of honey that would run from 
23 to 25 pounds to the case, and it always gives 
satisfaction to dealers and to consumers. 

Side by side in my yard I have nine-frame tele- 
scopic hives and different makes of eight-frame 
hives, the latter being provided with separators. 
I always feel sure of getting more sections in the 
nine-frame hives, where the separators are not 
used, and the sections are also nearer full weight. 
I think that, without the separators, the bees 
have a better chance to work, although the great- 
er yield of honey on the nine-frame hives might 
possibly be accounted for by reason of the extra 
frame or because of the telescopic cover which I 
use on those hives. 1 have taken first premiums 
at State, interstate, and county fairs, competing 
with the product of thousands of colonies where 
separators were used. CHARLES W. SAGER. 

Mabton, Washington. 


{If you will refer to what we have said on this 
subject you will see that we have never claimed 
that zo bee-keeper can produce good marketable 
comb honey without separators; for it can not be 
denied that there is occasionally here and there 
one who can produce fine comb honey without 
separators; but he is the exception that proves the 
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rule. But the average man in the average locali- 
ty should be discouraged in the most emphatic 
manner from making any attempt at it. 

The great bulk of the non-separatored comb 
honey that has been shipped out has done more 
to hurt the markets, if we except dishonest grad- 
ing, than any other one thing. Those of us who 
visit the large centers and look over the lots of 
comb honey that come in find that the average 
lot of sections produced without separators is a 
bad mess. It should never have left the locality 
in which it was produced. About all that can 
be done with it is to cut it out of the sections, 
pour a little extracted honey over it, and sell it 
for chunk honey at a low price. 

The fact that the Colorado Honey-producers’ 
Association are now discriminating in their grad- 
ing-rules against an article produced without sep- 
arators, and the further fact that the great major- 
ity of bee-keepers do not attempt to work by that 
plan, should be sufficient warning to others not 
to try it. 

That more honey may be produced without 
separators may be so; but the average bee-keep- 
er can not afford to spoil the markets, even if it 
is true.—Ep. ] 


WHY THE BEES DON’T GO INTO THE SUPERS. 


1 have two hives of bees that completely refuse 
to go up into the supers to work. ‘They have an 
abundance of stores below, and plenty of brood, 
the brood covering three-fourths of the frames. I 
have tried to coax them up by taking two frames 
of honey half drawn out, bees and all, and putting 
them in, but it didn’t do any good, so I resort to 
you for instruction. I. B. MircHeM. 

Newburg, Ind. 


[There are two reasons to assign why bees may 
not go up into the supers: too light a force of bees, 
cr too light a flow of honey, or both. The 
remedy is to have strong colonies for comb-hon- 
ey production. Of course, if the honey-flow be 
not strong they will not enter the supers and 
store honey, unless the light flow continues for a 
considerable length of time; but in the meantime 
they may swarm, for a light flow is more condu- 
cive to swarming than a heavy one. It is advis- 
able to look through the hive, cutting out any 
swarming cells that may be found on the combs; 
give a large entrance, not less than 7% deep by 
the width of the hive, and see that shade is pro- 
vided during the hottest portion of the day, say 
from ten o'clock on to three in the afternoon. If 
there be no shade it would be advisable to put a 
shade-board projecting front and rear and over on 
the south side, so as to shade the hive during the 
hot part of the day.—Ep.] 





SUCCESSFUL WINTERING OF TWO DANZENBAKER 
HIVES PACKED IN PAPER. 

Last fall I had two swarms in Danzenbaker 
hives, and no suitable cellar in which to put 
them. I bought the thin super covers and deep 
telescope covers. On top of the super cover I 
laid newspapers, letting them hang down all 
around until there were about 100 layers on all. 
sides and ends. ‘The telescope covers were then 
slid on and left for the winter. Entrance was 
smallest on the Danzenbaker bottom-board, and 
sheltered by a piece of board set in front under 
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outside cover so the sun's rays could not strike 

the entrance. The bees wintered finely; and 

when I removed the covering early in May the 

brood and pollen were plentiful. I did not use a 

super. Hervey B. Jones. 
Summit, N. J. 





DOES NOISE OF ANY KIND HAVE ANY EFFECT IN 
BRINGING DOWN SWARMS? 


This morning the second swarm of the season 
came out. It went very high, and I was afraid 
it would alight on a tall tree. My son blew his 
cornet, and. they came down and alighted in 
three different bunches. In a few minutes one 
bunch divided and joined the two other clusters. 
They all came from the same hive. Do you 
think there could have been two queens? We 
had a hard time in getting them down, as they 
were in a brushy place: Hattie E. GRAVES. 

Walpole, N. H., June 9, 1908. 


[The blowing of a horn or trumpet would not, 
in our judgment, have any effect upon the swarm 
while in the air. It has been said that the noise 
drowns the note of the queen, but we doubt it. 
The swarm in this case clustered because it would 
have done so any way. In all probability there 
was one or more queens, and this was the cause 
of the separate clusters, otherwise they all would 
‘ have clustered in one spot or gone back to the 
parent hive. 

It sometimes happens that, when two or more 
swarms come out, there will be a division of the 
bees and a general mix-up. From what you 
write, we take it that there was only one swarm 
which divided as explained.—Eb. } 


CATCHING A SWARM WITH THE QUEEN ON A 
POLE. 


A friend of mine had clipped his queen's wings, 
and when the colony swarmed he found the 
queen. He picked her up and put her on a forked 
stick. He next went into the big field where 
they were all scattered, and held her up; and ev- 
ery bee came and lit on the pole. 

Sandy Spring, Md. Jack BENTLEY. 


[It would.be perfectly feasible to hive a swarm 
in the manner related in your letter. This has 
been done; but the usual rule is to put the queen 
in a cage, fasten the cage to a pole, and then 
place the pole where the bees are flying the 
thickest. —Eb.] 


DO COLONIES WITH MANY DRONES PRODUCE THE 
MOST HONEY? 

I have noticed that the hives that raised no 
drones to speak of store but little honey, and 
that the hives that raise considerable numbers of 
drones store the most honey. Of course if the 
drones are foo numerous, they consume consider- 
able honey; but even if there are a large num- 
ber, the hive stores more than hives having but 
few drones. I am speaking of colonies that are 
about equal in strength of worker bees. 

I have thought sometimes that the presence of 
a considerable number of drones in a hive en- 
courages the bees to work harder, or that the 
drones help in some way—perhaps by keeping 
up the warmth of the hive, if in no other way. 
Ifadrone is held in the hand he feels quite 
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warm, and no doubt throws off a good deal of 
heat in the hive. E. E. Waite. 
Mystic, Conn. 


(That the drones throw off bodily heat which 
is useful in keeping up the temperature of the 
supers is generally believed ; but that the best 
honey-gatherers are those that have the most 
drones may be true of blacks, hybrids, and Cau- 
casians, but we think is not necessarily true of 
Italians. —Ep. ] 


HOW ARE SECTIONS CLEANED RAPIDLY ? 

In GLEANINGS for Dec. 15, 1907, page 1597, is 
an article by F. J. Farr, of Longmont Colo., on 
cleaning sections. He says he knew a Mrs. Ma- 
rian Fuller, of Beloit, Wis., who cleaned and 
packed 125 cases of 24 sections each, between 7 
and 5 o'clock, which is 934 hours, taking half 
an hour for dinner. This would be cleaning 
and packing 3000 sections in 570 minutes, or 
nearly 5% sections a minute. We have no slow- 
er or more tedious work than cleaning honey. | 
can at best clean only about 15 cases in a day. 
The fastest cleaner I have heard of in this part of 
the country claimed to have cleaned 20 cases in 
a day. If Mr. Farr will tell us how we can do 
the work more rapidly he will confer a great fa- 
vor upon comb-honey producers. 

Miss WILLIE WHITE. 

Fallbrook, Cal., Dec. 28, 1907. 


[Perhaps the style of super or section would 
have something to do with the extraordinary 
speed, or possibly the propolis was not as abun- 
dant in the one case as in the other. At any 
rate, we should be glad to hear from any of our 
readers on the subject.—Eb. ] 


THE CHITTIM-TREE; A WESTERN HONEY-YIELDER. 


While the bee-keepers of the East are casting 
about for a tree that is valuable otherwise than 
for honey, I should like to call their attention 
to the chittim (Cascara sagrada) that grows 
plentifully here in the coast country, and is con- 
sidered a good honey-producer. All know the 
value of cascara bark, and the wood makes a 
fence-post equal to black locust. The tree is of 
small growth. Eight to ten inches in diameter 
is considered a large tree. It remains in bloom 
a month, and is visited by the bees from the first 
out in the morning to the last ones at night. It 
has been in bloom for two weeks, and the bees 
are filling the sections with chittim honey. 

Halsey, Oregon, May 24. J. WaDDELL. 





BEES THAT CAP HONEY WATERY NOT ALWAYS 
BEST. 


In answer to your footnote, page 431, April 1, 
I will say I have often had Italians cap the sec- 
tions watery; but they were medium to the 
poorest honey-gatherers—never among the best. 

Corinth, Me. S. W. Cressy. 


YELLOW SWEET CLOVER; A GOOD YIELD FROM IT. 


Bees are doing very nicely, and are well along 
with the second super. ‘There seems to be no- 


thing doing in white clover, but a fine yield 
from yellow sweet clover now blooming. 
Brooksville, Ky., June 12. 


E. E. Cor iss. 
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OUR HOMES 


By A. I. Roor 








' whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.—GAL. 6 :7. 
Some years ago there were several bright arti- 
cles in GLEANINGS, or some other of the bee jour- 
nals, signed “ B. Lunderer;” and I have been 
wondering whether B. Lunderer were still alive. 
Mav be Dr. Miller can tell us something, about 
it. Well, if he is alive I want to ask his permis- 
sion to sign myself just now B. Lunderer, or, to 
be more exact, I guess it had better be Seedcorn 
B. Lunderer; or may be we had better cut it 
short and say Blunderer, for that is just what I 
am. I have been feeling guilty for some days 
past to think that, with all my exhortations and 
teachings, I have been making such blundering 
work of planting our cornfields. We shall have 
togo a little back in order to get in the whole 
lesson that comes from my blundering. 

Two years ago, after listening to Prof. Holden, 
and reading up in regard to seed corn, I selected 
at husking-time about 200 ears of corn, strung 
them on a wire, and hung them up in our cellar 
basement near the steam-pipes. Then I told you 
about how I took six kernels from each ear and 
planted them in the greenhouse. The ears were 
all so uniformly good that there were really none 
tothrow out. Well, I have told you about our 
splendid corn crop of last season, that even Prof. 








Holden, when he went through it, admired. There 
was only one trouble with it. In consequence of 
the prolonged wet weather in the spring of 1907 
we could not get our corn in until far along in 
June, and as a consequence a great deal of it was 
not perfectly matured before frost. Well, Prof. 
Williams, of our Ohio Experiment Station, gave 
us a talk last fall, just before corn-husking time, 
and admonished us to secure our ears for seed 
com from some hill that had four good stalks. 
His argument was that we want to select our seed 
from a plant that had such strong fertility and 
vigor that it made a good ear in spite of the com- 
petition of the three other stalks. For instance, 
if you go to the corn-crib and select your nicest 
and best-matured ears you will be more than like- 
ly to get ears that come from a hill where there 
was only one stalk. Any sort of corn-plant would 
make a large nice ear where it had the whole hill 
by itself; but we want to get our “pedigree 
strain” from plants that have enough vitality to 
stand crowding—wzot from one that has made a 
good ear (or a couple of ears) because it has a bet- 
ter environment. This matter has been much 
talked about, and I suppose you all know more 
or less about it, and I hope your practice is ac- 
cording to your knowledge. Let me digress a 
little right here. 

Poultry-men are anxiously inquiring why so 
many chickens die in the shell, and also why so 
many eggs will not hatch at all. The answer 
seems to come from a great number of experts, 
that we want stronger fertility. The eggs must 
be, as many as possible, fertile, of course; but we 
want the very strongest fertility. We want to be 
sure that both parents are in the best of health, 
and lack nothing in the way of the best kind of 
food, exercise, air, quarters, and every thing else. 
When you get a strong vigorous vitality and fer- 
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tility, then your plant, or chicken, will make its 
way in spite of bad weather or uncongenial sur- 
roundings. This thing applies not only to corn 
but to the seed of every thing a farmer raises. 
One of our experiment stations sorted out the 
largest beans and planted them by themselves; 
then they put side by side the smallest beans, and 
they tried this with many kinds of garden seeds. 
The large well-developed seed that gives the little 
plant a good send-off might produce double the 
crop of the small one. Inherited vigor and vi- 
tality run all through the animal and vegetable 
kingdom—" Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 

Well, now, friends, I am first rate ‘on a talk,” 
am I not? I have given you some grand articles 
and some grand exhortations about saving your 
seed corn; but after all I fear I have been like a 
guidepost on a country road, which continually 
points the way, but never goes anywhere itself. 

Let me tell you what | did after listening to 
Prof. William’s grand lecture on selecting seed 
corn. He said you had better make selections of 
ears you want to use, before the corn is fully ma- 
tured; and he thought it rather better to let the 
ear remain on the stalk until husking-time. You 
are aware, perhaps, that, when corn is a little late 
in maturing, the juices and nutriment in the stalk 
go into the ear after the corn is cut, especially if 
it should ‘be cut early to avoid frost. For this 
reason he said he would tie a colored string or 
tape to the stalk selected, or clip off the tassel 
from all stalks where they would be saved for 
seed. 

Well, we not only had trouble (a year ago) in 
planting our corn on account of wet weather, but 
the blackbirds and cut-worms destroyed so much 
of it that we planted a second time and some of 
it even a third time. On this account it was a 
little difficult to select the best ears in a field of 
half a dozen acres. Before I went to Florida I 
had a good man go through and clip the tassels 
from enough stalks to give us plenty of seed. 
Then I directed that, when these ears were husk- 
ed, they should be placed in our slatted potato- 
boxes and be hung up by four wires near the 
steam-pipes in the basement. And this was done; 
but instead of having half a dozen crates of seed 
corn, when I returned home in April I found there 
were only fqwo crates, and these not quite full. 
The explanation given was that some hands were 
taken out of the factory to help do the husking 
when the weather happened to be just right. 
Well, these new comers, I am told, absolutely re- 
fused to watch for the stalks with the tassel clip- 
ped off. They said the best way and the proper 
way to select corn was to pick it out of the crib, 
regular old-farmer style. With all my blunders, 
perhaps it does not become me to complain of 
the stupidity or stubbornness of the average farm 
help; but it really vexes me, when I take the trou- 
ble to explain why I want seed corn saved up by 
itself, to hear men of average sense and intelligence 
say they “do not have time” for any such fuss- 
ing. Prof. Holden tells us about addressing a 
great audience: somewhere in Southern Ohio. 
After he had spent an hour or more in making 
all of these things perfectly plain, a big pompous 
man came up and said in substance, “ Prof. Hol- 
den, I have been very much interested in your 
talk; in fact, I have greatly enjoyed it. But I 
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grow corn by the Aundred acres; and you know, 
of course, where I do business on a large scale 
like that I can not stop to fuss with the things you 
have been talking about.” 

Our bright and genial friend Holden said that 
that speech actually made him mad. ‘Can't stop 
to fuss! indeed!”” Well, now, listen to what I 
am going to tell you. When | got back from 
Florida I was all taken up with chickens and the 
chicken business. I seemed to have lost interest 
and enthusiasm for the corn business. I advised 
and directed a little about getting the ground 
ready, and somehow got it into my head that 
those two boxes of corn would plant our fields; 
and as the seed corn kept all winter by the steam- 
pipes grew so finely the year before, I did not 
even take the trouble totest theears. All at once 
the weather turned favorable, and the men were 
ready to plant the corn; but when it was half 
planted I woke up enough to see that our supply 
would plant only half the field. Then I told the 
men they would have to select enough to finish 
it, out of the corn-crib in the way farmers usually 
do. But one or two of them said that, in con- 
sideration of the whole crop being late, and much 
of it not fully matured, they would hate to risk 
that in the corn-crib without testing. Now, I 
could just as well have selected good ears from 
the crib, and tested them in the greenhouse, as to 
spend my time in fussing with things of com- 
paratively little importance. But the time to 
plant was upon us, and it was not done. 

A few days before, when buying some baby- 
chick food of our local seedsman I saw on the 
counter a box of corn-plants, all thrifty, and ap- 
parently every seed making a good strong plant. 
I decided, rather than to risk the corn taken from 
the crib, I would buy some corn to finish the 
field. I did not take the time or trouble to ask 
if he still had some seed like that which produced 
the box of plants on the counter. I simply asked 
for a bushel of his “best seed corn.” I paid 
him $2.00 for it. When I gave the men that bag 
of seed corn my conscience began to trouble me 
alittle. I hastily took ten kernels out of the bag, 
and then got ten more, such as we had planted 
of our own, and put them in the greenhouse. 
In about 40 hours every grain cured by the steam- 
pipes started to grow, but not one grain from 
that out of the bag. Ax the end of 60 hours 
there was a good strong shoot from every kernel 
of our own growing; but only half a dozen had 
started at all, from the corn out of the bag. The 
other four rotted. The corn out in the field did 
just the same way. It was all late in starting, 
and only about half of it grew at all. I reported 
at the seedstore in order that they might know 
about it, and stop selling that seed to anybody 
else. Their explanation was this: 

Their own tested corn was sold. This they 
bought of a good reliable farmer. He assured 
them that he and his neighbors had both planted 
it, and that it was already up nicely when he of- 
fered the seed for sale. Now, there are two and 
possibly three explanations to this. First, the 
“reliable farmer” may have put six or eight grains 
in a hill, so that if only half of the corn grew he 
would still have a fair stand. I wonder how 
many farmers work in this way. We adjusted 
our planters so as to have from three to five 
grains in a hill. 
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Another explanation may be that the corn th 
grew all right or very well at early planting tin 
would only half grow at late planting time. 
am told this often happens with corn cured in thy 
ordinary way in the crib. 

Now, you would probably suppose that, whe, 
I found only about half of the planting would 
grow, I would have immediately selected ears fro 
the corn-crib, tested them in the greenhouse, an 
had them ready to plant from tested ears only. 
when we came to plant over again. Well, I did 
not doit. I think I must have gotten a fit of be 
ing lazy or shiftless, for I was not particularly 
busy. When I came to look at the stand of con 
I told the men to go right at it and plant some 
more, not only at every missing hill but wher 
there was only one stalk; and I went and picked 
out some of the best ears in the corn-crib for 
planting over. One of my men, however, who 
had had much more experience with seed com 
than I have, threw out about half of my selection; 
and in order to test my ability to pick out good 
ears of corn that would grow, I selected two eas 
that I considered as good as any in the crib. 
Then I took ten grains from each which I put in 
the greenhouse in rows, the two rows being only 
an inch apart. Now listen to what Iam going 
to tell you. Every kernel grew from one of thos 
two ears, and every kernel rotted from the other 
one. Perhaps I ama poor hand at selecting seed 
corn; but I am of the opinion there are other 
bunglers besides myself. After my experiment! 
took the ears and carried them to Mr. Weibly, 
and said, “Mr. W., every grain of corn grows 
from one of these ears, while every one rotted 
from the other one. Now, can you tell which 
ear is the good one and which the bad?” 

He told immediately, and explained it by say- 
ing one ear showed slight traces of mold. Before 
this, I showed both ears to Mrs. Root. Her 
father used to be great on corn and saving seed 
corn. She called the bad ear the better one of 
the two. Now, you may think this is a trifling 
matter; but suppose a farmer in picking out ears 
from his corn-crib, to plant, makes such work of 
itas I did. Suppose he gets hold of just ove ear 
that does not contain a grain that will germinate. 
What is the consequence? Why, a great part of 
his crop will be knocked out unless he replants 
as we have been doing, and replanting is poor 
business asa rule. If he does not replant, there 
will be a lot of hills with only one stalk and pos- 

sibly two, and sometimes a big lot without any 
in at all; yet he goes through all the motions in 
getting a crop, cultivates his ground both ways 
with a patent cultivator, and does splendid work, 
using a team that costs just now perhaps four or 
five hundred dollars; and yet I had not enough 
energy or enthusiasm to give the men plenty of 
good seed that I knew would grow, without any 
guesswork about it. 

May be some of you wonder what this seed- 
corn business has to do with the Home papers. 
Well, friends, it is not only the corn crop and 
the crop of chickens and horses and cattle, but it 
is the crop of boys and girls that may be injured 
or led to go astray by just such slipshod methods 
and such procrastination as I have been telling 
you about. I have a nice little greenhouse, 


warmed by exhaust steam — the best place to test 
seed corn in the world, and yet at three different 
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times | delayed and neglected to take the precau- 
tions that I knew ought to be taken. The most 
of you have boys and girls growing up in your 
homes (or if you have not, you ought to have); 
andit is just as important that you be up and 
dressed, and ready to take the lead, as it is impor- 
tant for you to have your seed corn ready. Some- 
times the younger ones around here say some- 
thing like this: 

“Why, father, there is no need for you to fuss 
and worry about the corn crop. We have expe- 
rienced men who know how to do it all right; 
and you do not need to pay any attention to it 
unless you feel like it,” etc. 

Well, now, this is bad advice. My very health 
depends on my being busy about something; and 
it is my business to be busy about something 
that ought to be attended to, rather than some- 
thing that I “feel like” doing. As fathers and 
mothers (at least most of you are), why are your 
boys and girls not going to church and Sunday- 
school? Talking to these young people about it 
isall right; but to make a success of raising chil- 
dren (as well as corn) you must be right in the 
business yourself. Go to church yourself and 
set an example; and go to Sunday-school also to 
set the example before the children and grand- 
children. Nothing else will do the business. I 
explained to the men the importance of saving 
the seed as I have told you. But I ought to have 
been out in the field myself to see that all the 
help that was sent out to assist in husking the 
corn obeyed orders to the letter, no matter wheth- 
er they thought I had peculiar notions or not;* 
and just the same way with your boys and girls. 
There are plenty in almost every neighborhood 
who are just beginning to inquire into things. 
Satan works every day in the week, nights and 
Sundays; and if you do not sow good seed he 
will get in Azs sort of seed. Remember what I 
have been telling you— Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.” 








CABINS IN THE woops” Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

I suppose most of our readers remember about 
the cabin in the woods up in Northern Michigan 
—the house that was built in one day with lum- 
ber that was brought in one load by one team of 
horses. Most of you have probably also read 
about the cabin in the woods No. 2, down on our 
" Robinson Crusoe island” in South Florida; and 
I now take pleasure in giving you a picture of 
the same—see page 818. 

« The picture doesnot give as much of a glimpse 
as I could wish of the tropical plants—palms, pal- 
mettos, different kinds of cacti, and of the rubber 
tree, that grows naturally just at the right of the 
building. You get a very good view of the 
gnarled and twisted live oaks. ‘The one on the 
left is a curiosity, and many people come to see 
it. Two pretty good-sized oak-trees are united 
by a large limb or tree-trunk that reaches across 
from one to the other; in fact, it makes a very 
nice seat where a dozen can sit down in the shade. 





*s the matter has turned out, it would have been money in 
my pocket to pay $10.00 a bushel for the ears that those huskers 
tefused to save out from the stalks having the tops clipped off. 
The damage to my crop will probably be a great deal more than 
that in spite of all that can be done now to make up for the mis- 
hap. 
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Various speculations have been made as to how it 
came about. I think most likely that the tree 
tipped over when it was young. One of the 
branches came down to the ground and took 
root. Then shootsshot up, one from this branch 
and one from the root of the tree. When these 
shoots each became large trees, a horizontal trunk 
nearly a foot in diameter was left bridging over 
the space from one tree to the other. 

In the foreground you can get a glimpse of 
friend Shumard’s queen-rearing hives. Off ata 
distance, back of the house, is the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, that makes itself heard if not seen almost 
every hour of the day. I found the booming of 
the breakers was a fine thing to lull me to sleep 
when tired. 

The washtub on top of the barrel was put there 
to get it out of the way of the chickens. When 
neighbor Shumard and I were both in “the 
chicken business” every thing had to be elevated 
or fenced in to be safe from their depredations. 
Perhaps I should explain that cabin No. 2 cost 
about $200. It took rather more than a wagon- 
load of lumber; but every thing, including the 
doors and windows, was brought in one load by 
a sail boat called the Phantom. Perhaps you 
may wonder how I manage to build so many 
cabins. Well, this one was built with the under- 
standing that, when I got through with it, friend 
Shumard was to take it off my hands at half the 
original cost. 

On page 818 you will find a picture of our 
last cabin in the woods. Mrs. Root, however, 
objects to calling it a “cabin.” She says she 
thinks it deserves the name of “cottage in the 
woods.” The people standing out in the front 
porch are your humble servant, Mrs. Root, and 
Mrs. Brewer, the good wife of the friend (M. L. 
Brewer, Philo, Ill.) who kindly furnished me the 
pictures. In Florida the houses are all up on 
brick piers or piers of some kind. It seems to be 
necessary for health, and to preserve the timber, 
to get it a certain distance above the ground that 
is so damp a good part of the year. Usually the 
air is allowed to circulate freely under the build- 

ing. Mrs. Root objected to the untidiness of 
such an arrangement, so we had latticework put 
up. You will notice one part of it has tumbled 
down. You will notice also the long-leaf pine- 
trees in the background and ateither side. These 
had to be cut away to make room for the house. 

Mrs. Root is great on lawns—green lawns. 
She says she can not admire flowers or shrubbery 
without green for a background; or perhaps, 
rather, for a foreground. Well, we got our lawn 
well started by taking up clumps of Bermuda 
grass out of neighbor Rood’s field. It is tremen- 
dous stuff to grow where you do not want it. 
Our boy Charley graded and leveled the dooryard 
and marked it off in furrows about two feet apart. 
The grass was then torn to pieces, thrown into 
the furrows, and covered up. But even though 
we had almost no rain for five or six weeks in 
February and March, nearly every spear of grass 
started. The chickens admired the grass as much 
as we did, or more, and we had a long fight to 
make them let it alone and stay in their own 
place down in the back yard. We planted quite 
a lot of shrubbery purchased of the Reasoner 
Brothers, ot Oneco. 

At the right you will notice a very pretty 
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golden-leafed arbor-vite, and surrounding it is a 
circle of hibiscus. The latter grows with won- 
derful luxuriance all over Florida. *Mr. Rood 
had one little bush, set out, I think, in Septem- 
ber, and it commenced putting out blossoms in 
November and kept it up all winter long, and it 
gave him from one to three great beautiful blos- 
soms, opening continually.* The house well 
painted and finished outside, with plastered walls 
inside, etc., cost about $1000, including eave- 
spouting. A cement cistern on top of the ground 
reaches up to the eaves of the porch. This cis- 
tern is under the roof of the porch at the back 
side of the house. 

Now just a word in closing about the expense 
of building in Florida. ‘The cottage on the island 
was built Ly brother Shumard and his son-in-law. 
I paid them $2.00 a day. This last one was 
built by men who worked only eight hours a day 
and got $3.00. Now, in plain regular work they 
accomplish a great deal, and perhaps earn their 
money; but where we pay such prices as these 
you can not afford to keep your carpenter at lit- 
tle tinkering jobs. As most kinds of furniture 
are rather expensive in Florida, you will decide, 
perhaps, after getting the prices, that you can 
make stands, tables, etc., cheaper than to buy 
them ready made. Well, this is all very true if 


you do the work yourself; but when you set a 
carpenter at work on something he is not used to, 
at almost 40 cents an hour, you may find your 
home-made table and stand will cost you more 
money than you would have to pay for something 
a great deal nicer at some furniture store. 








THE WRIGHT BROTHERS AND THEIR FLYING-MA- 
CHINE; ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO 
OTHER FLYING-MACHINES. 


If you want the full particulars of all that has 
been done by the Wright Brothers and others in 
America, as well as every thing that has transpir- 
ed up to date in the whole wide world, you should 
subscribe for Aerovautics, published at 1777 Broad- 
way, New York. ‘The price is $3.00 a year; but 
if you do not wish to subscribe for a whole year 
you should at least get the anniversary number 
for June, 1908. It is quite a good-sized maga- 
zine, and perhaps the most up-to-date document 
that has appeared on the subject of aeronautics. 

The most valuable point to me in this number 
is the first article, which is a communication from 
the Wright Brothers themselves. After giving a 
schedule of every flight during May, 1908, they 
add as follows: 

Our recent experiments were conducted upon the grounds near 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., where we experimented in 1900, 1901, 1902, 
and 1903. The flyer used in these experiments was the one 
used in making the flights in September and October, 1905, near 
Dayton, Ohio. The means of control remained the same as in 
those flights, but the position of the controlling levers and their 
directions of motion had to be altered in order to permit the ope- 
rator to take a sitting position. A seat for a passenger was add- 
ed. The engine used in 1905 was replaced bya later model, one 
of which was exhibited at the Aero Club Show at New York in 
1906. Larger gasoline-reservoirs and radiators were also installed. 

We undertook these experiments in order to test the carrying 
capacity of the machine, and to ascertain its speed with two men 
on board, as well as to regain familiarity in the handling of the 


* Beautiful and luscious mulberries also grow with wonderful 
tapidity and luxuriance. Cuttings stuck in the ground at the 
proper time of the year will take root and send up great shoots in 
a wonderfully short time; and sometimes you will get some pretty 
fair fruit the very first vear. 
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machine after a period of almost three years without practice, No 
attempt was made to beat our record of distance made in 1905, 

The first flights were made over a straight course against winds 
of 8 to 18 miles an hour. The equilibrium of the machine proy. 
ing satisfactory in these flights, we began to describe circles, te. | 
turning and landing at the starting-point. These flights covereq 
distances of from 1 to 2% miles. 

On the 14th of May a passenger was taken on board. In the 
first flight the motor was shut off at the end of 29 seconds to pre. 
vent running into a sand hill, toward which the machine was 
started. But in asecond the machine carried the passenger and 
operator for a flight of 3 minutes and 40 seconds, making a circle, 
landing near the starting-point. The wind, measured at a height 
of 6 ft. from the ground while the machine was flying, had a veloc- 
ity of 18 to 19 miles an hour. The distance traveled through the 
air as registered by an anemometer attached to the machine was 
a little over 2% miles, which indicated a speed of about 41 miles 
an hour. A speed as high as 44 miles an hour was reached in an 
earlier flight, with only one man on board. 

In a later flight, May 14, a false movement of a controlling 
lever caused the machine to plunge into the ground when travel- 
ing with the wind at a speed of about 55 miles an hour. The te- 
pairs of the machine would have necessitated a delay of five or 
six days; and as that would have consumed more time than we 
had allowed for the experiments we discontinued them for a time. 


Besides this there is quite a long article by By- 
ron R. Newton, correspondent of the New York 
Herald. From his account I extract as follows: 


When the little band of correspondents arrived at Manteo they 
decided to feel out the ground by sending one of their number to 
ascertain if there was any change in the Wrights’ policy of se- 
crecy. It was a day’s journey, and a fruitless one. When the 
scout reached the aerodrome, nestled between Kitty Hawk and 
Kill Devil Hills, the Wrights were about to make a flight; but at 
the approach of a stranger they wheeled the aeroplane back into 
the building, closed the doors, and advanced to meet their visit- 
or. They were civil, but very firm. ‘ We appreciate your good 
intentions,” they said, “t but you can only do us harm. We do 
not want publicity of any sort. We want to go on with our ex- 
periments; but so long as there is a stranger in sight we shall not 
make a move. Come back a month from now and we will show 
you something worth telling to the world. At present we are 
simply experimenting with new features of our machine.” 

Then one of the brothers and their assistant mechanic walked 
with the correspondent back to his boat and watched it far out on 
the sound toward Manteo. 

The next morning at 4 o’clock, equipped with a guide, water, 
and provisions we set out determined to ambush the wily invent- 
ors and observe their performance from a hiding-place in the jun- 
gle. After a tedious journey over sand hills, through long vistas of 
pine forest, and through miles of swamp and marsh land in which 
two of the men narrowly escaped the poisonous fangs of mocca- 
sins, we found a spot opposite the aerodrome, commanding a 
clear view of the beach and sand hills for a distance of five miles 
in either direction. There for four days we lay in hiding, de- 
voured by ticks and mosquitoes, startled occasionally by the 
beady eyes of a snake, and at times drenched by heavy rains. 
But it paid. Wesaw what few human eyes had ever witnessed 
before, and had the satisfaction of telling the world about it. 

Often we wondered if those men ever slept. They were at 
wotk before the sun came up; they frequently made flights in the 
early twilight, and lamps were flickering about the aerodrome 
until late in the night. 

The first flight we all witnessed was made early in the mom 
ing. As we crept into our hiding-place we could see that the 
doors of the aerodrome were open and the machine standing on 
its mono-rail track outside. Three men were working about it 
and making frequent hurried trips to the aerodrome. Presently a 
man climbed into the seat while the others continued to tinker 
about the mechanism. Then we saw the two propellers begin to 
tevolve and flash in the sunlight. Their sound came to us across 
the sand plain something like the noise of a dirigible balloon’s 
propellers, but the clacking was more staccato and louder. The 
noise has been described as like that of a reaping-machine, and 
the comparison is a very good one. We were told by a mechan- 
ic who assisted the Wrights that the motor made 1700 revolutions 
a minute, but was geared down so that the propellers made but 
700 revolutions. 

For several seconds the propeller blades continued to flash in 
the sun, and then the machine arose obliquely in the air. At 
first it came directly toward us, so that we could not tell how fast 
it was going except that it appeared to increase rapidly in size as 
it approached. In the excitement of this first flight, men trained 
to observe details under all sorts of distractions forgot their came- 
tas, forgot their watches, forgot every thing but this aerial mon- 
ster chattering over our heads. As it neared us we could plainly 
see the operator in his seat working at the upright levers close by 
his side. When it was almost squarely over us there was a move- 
ment of the forward and rear guiding-planes, a slight curving of 
the larger planes at one end, and the machine wheeled about at 
an angle every bit as gracefully as an eagle flying close to the 
ground could have done. 

It appeared to be 25 or 30 feet from the ground; and, so far as 
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we could judge by watching its shadow sweeping along the sand, 
it was going about 40 miles an hour. Certainly it was making 
the average speed of a railroad train. 

After the first turn it drove straight toward one of the sand hills 
as if it were the intention of the operator to land there; but in- 
stead of coming down, there was another slight movement of the 
planes and the machine soared upward, skimmed over the crest 
of the mountain, 240 feet high, and disappeared on the opposite 
side. For perhaps ten seconds we heard indistinctly the clatter of 
the propellers, when the machine flashed into view again, sailed 
along over the surf, made another easy turn, and dropped into the 
sand about 100 yards from the point of departure. No sooner had 
it touched the sand than men started from the shed with two 
wide-tired trucks. These were placed under the machine, the 
motor started, and the aeroplane at once became a wind wagon, 
rolling itself back to the starting track with the power of its own 
propellers. After each flight all the mechanism was examined 
in most painstaking manner, and the operator always came down 
when the slightest thing about the machinery was found to be 
working imperfectly. ‘ 8 ; F ‘ 3 . ‘ 
&On several occasions we saw the machine sail straight away 
up the beach until it was a mere speck, scarcely distinguishable 
from birds and other indistinct objects near the line of the hor- 
izon. During these flights the sound of the propellers would be 
lost altogether until the machine turned about and came back, 
frequently landing within a few feet of the starting-point. These 
long flights must have covered a distance of four to six miles. 


As our readers may be curious to know many 
men at the present time have actually been able 
to fly without the aid of a dirigible balloon, we 
give the following: 

THE SEVEN MEN IN AMERICA WHO HAVE FLOWN IN MOTOR- 
DRIVEN AEROPLANES. 

Wilbur Wright, Orville Wright, A. M. Herring, Thomas Self- 
ridge, F. W. Baldwin, G. H. Curtiss, J. A. D. McCurdy. 

Mr. Curtiss, so far as we can find out, has flown a greater dis- 
tance — 1020 feet — on first trial than any other aviator in the 
world. The time was 19 seconds. 

Last, but not least (in my opinion) I hold in 
my hand a card postmarked Montaigne, Paris. 
Underneath the picture of L’Arc de Triomphe 
there are just five words that I prize very highly. 
These words are, ‘With kind regards, Wilbur 
Wright.” I prize them because they remind me 
that my good friend Wilbur Wright, even if he 
is “away up in the air,” and traveling all over 
the world, still remembers his old friend A. I. 
Root. 








POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT 


So far in my poultry experience I have been in 
the habit of letting my fowls, old and young, 


help themselves to their rations. Even if it were 
true that there are advantages in feeding only at 
certain times, and just what the fowls pick up 
clean, it would be very inconvenient for me to be 
around at these regular periods; and I have had 
such good success by keeping the food constant- 
ly before them, or where they could get it when 
wanted, that the saving in labor to me is worth 
more than the extra feed required by hopper 
feeding; and I am sure that none of my poultry, 
either young or old, ever suffer, even a few hours, 
from a lack of food. ‘There is, however, one 
great objection to this manner of feeding. ‘The 
sparrows, robins, blackbirds, and other song- 
sters, soon “catch on.” I thought I had circum- 
vented them by having the feed in a pen of poul- 
try-netting, and letting the fowls get in and out 
by an underground tunnel. But the birds soon 
earned to use this tunnel almost as well as the 
chickens. Just while I write, it seems as if all 
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the birds in the vicinity had discovered that we 
not only have a large mulberry-tree, another one 
of early sweet cherries, but also wheat and corn 
ad libitum to fatten the birds and keep them in 
good cheer. I have circumvented the birds for 
a time, but I do not know how long it will 
work. The food is all placed upstairs in that 
little house shown on page 638, May 15. If the 
birds do find their way upstairs, as the chickens 
do, the sight of the blue sky through the poul- 
try-netting above their heads prevents their get- 
ting out the same way they gotin. I have not 
yet decided how to dispose of the birds that have 
got caught under the poultry-netting. It seems 
too bad to kill the little fellows, and Mrs. Root 
suggests that it is against the law to kill song 
birds. Of course sparrows can be disposed of; but 
I find quite a lot of other birds helping them- 
selves to the wheat and corn provided for poul- 
try. I have not looked up the law in regard to 
the matter; but I can not fora moment think 
that the farmer or fruit-grower is prevented from 
killing birds that are destroying his crops. We 
have a large mulberry-tree that bears great quan- 
tities of mulberries; but we have had scarcely a 
ripe berry here in the North for several years 
past, because the birds get there before the fruit 
is fairly ripe. “This year we succeeded in getting 
a few nice early cherries before the birds found 
out where they were and how good they were. 





HENS LAYING BETTER WITHOUT MALE BIRDS. 


The American Poultry Advocate for June says 
that the Geneva, N. Y., Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station made some experiments in keeping 
laying hens with and without a male bird. This 
bulletin, in closing up its observation, makes the 
following statement: 

A pen of pullets, kept without a male, produced eggs at about 
30 per cent less cost than an exactly similar pen with which a, 
cockerel was kept. 

Another pen, without a male, gave during the first three 
months about the same proportionate excess of product over an 
exactly similar pen with which a cockerel was kept. 

In each of the two pens without male birds some pullets had 
begun to lay from one to two months earlier than any in the cor- 
responding pens in which male birds were kept. 

Now, friends, if this is true, think of the tre- 
mendous loss of food and loss of eggs resulting 
from keeping a lot of male birds running loose 
that are of no use to anybody. If it is not true, 
will somebody who is competent let us know 
about it as soon as possible? When you want 
eggs for hatching, select your best breeders and 
put them in a pen by themselves with your choice 
male birds; but do not, for the sake of humani- 
ty, if for no other reason, let your young pullets 
and laying hens be worried and annoyed by male 
birds that should have been disposed of a long 
while ago. 

BREAKING THE WORLD S RECORD; A PEN OF SIX 
HENS LAY AN AVERAGE OF 255 EGGS 
EACH FOR ONE YEAR, 

We clip the following from the Australian for 
April 11: 

Much interest has been felt in poultry circles during the past 
few weeks as to the probable result of the twelve-months’ egg- 
laying competition, which came to a conclusion at the Rosewor- 
thy Agricultural College, South Australia, March 31. The two 
leading pens have been in immediate proximity with their out- 
put of eggs during the last week or two, and on March 29, or two 
days before the close of the competition, both the pens were on 
the same mark. After that a slight alteration occurred, and at 
the close of the competition the result was that Mrs. A. E. Kin- 
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near’s pen had won with 1531 eggs for the twelve months. The 
pen entered by Mr. Padman laid during the same period 1528 
eggs, the difference between them being only three eggs. This 
remarkable result broke the previous werld’s record, and it is 
quite noteworthy that the former record was established in 
Western Australia with 1494 eggs. Previous to the close of 
the competition two Victorian poultry-breeders purchased the two 
leading pens, Messrs. Rogen and Andrews securing the now first- 
prize winners, and Mrs. A. J. Duncan purchasing those that are 
now second. Practically there is nothing between the merits of 
the respective pens, and the purchasers may be congratulated on 
their spirited efforts to secure high-class laying strains. Both 
pens consist of six White Leghorn hens. 

The competition was held under the auspices of the Utility 
Poultry Club, of South Australia, and under government super- 
vision. 

Perhaps I should have said we have hens here 
in America that have gone considerably higher 
than 255 eggs in one year; but there is no rec- 
ord—at least I suppose so—of a whole pen of six 
hens making any thing like the above. The re- 
sult is of more value than one might at first 
think ; for this woman who selected these fowls 
and entered them for competition had already 
demonstrated that each one of the six was a good 
layer; and as the experiment was under the super- 
vision of the government, there certainly can be 
no mistake about it. Please note that not only 
has Australia beaten the world, but that it was 


done by a woman. 








HIGH-PRESSURE 
GARDENING 


By A. I. Roor 








GROWING ALFALFA AND SWEET CLOVER WITH IN- 
OCULATED SOIL. 

I visited our Ohio Experiment Station a few 
days ago, mainly to look over their experiments 
with alfalfa and inoculated soil. There were 
several plots of alfalfa devoted to this matter of 
inoculating soil with nitrogen bacteria. The 
evidence was exceedingly plain that the inoculat- 
ed soil produced a market benefit in every in- 
stance; but the pure cultures furnished by the 
government, and those from other sources, show- 
ed no result whatever. While there is a possi- 
bility that this latter process of introducing the 
nitrogen-gathering nodules may be a success, 
their efforts at Wooster do not show any benefit 
whatever. When we come, however, to bring- 
ing in soil where either alfalfa or sweet clover has 
been plainly showing nitrogen nodules, a very 
marked improvement is apparent at a glance. 
Prof. Williams, who has the matter in charge, 
informed me that some time ago he put out two 
little plots of alfalfa, as much alike as it was pos- 
sible to make them, except that on one plot they 
mixed into the soil some dirt taken from the side 
of the road where sweet clover had been growing 
quite luxuriantly. He said the alfalfa was al- 
most twice as tall where the inoculated soil was 
used. Prof. Green remarked in regard to this, 
and some other experiments with sweet clover, 
something like this: 

“It is really astonishing that some farmers 
should complain about seeing sweet clover in 
fence-corners or along the highways when it is 
really one of the best friends the farmer has. It 
takes root, and grows in ground too poor to 


grow any other plant; but after it has taken ni- 
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trogen from the air, and made the soil fertil. 
where it grew, it drops out of the way and le; © 
other plants come in and grow that could no @ 
have grown on the soil had not the clover firg | + 
taken root and made the soil fit for other things.’ 
Now, in summing up, every farmer (and | 
might almost say every bee-keeper on the face of 
the earth) should grow at least a little patch of § 
alfalfa if it can be made to grow on your soil; 
and the very shortest and quickest method of | 
getting alfalfa started is to encourage sweet clo. 
ver first. If you already have sweet clover, you 
are so much ahead. If you haven't, by all § 
means get it started and give it a trial on the © 
poorest and most unfertile soil you have on your 7 
place. ‘The way some people have complained 
about sweet clover would almost remind us of 
what the good Book tells us about entertaining | 
strangers, as we may, by so doing, entertain an- 
gels unawares. 
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SWEET CLOVER—SOMETHING MORE ABOUT It, 


The following is from Hoard’s Dairyman: 
What is the inclosed plant? It grows on the roadside to abou F 
three feet in height, and the roots are covered with nodules like © 
clover. Is it of the alfalfa family ? J.MG. @& 
Oak Grove, Md. % 
° ° ‘3 I 
To the above the editor replies as follows: . 
The specimen inclosed appears to be the plant commonly N 
called sweet clover. Its botanical name is Melilotus alba. lt Cl 


can not be said to belong to the alfalfa family, but it serves asa 
host for the same species of bacteria that the alfalfa plant te- 
quires. Soil from a locality where sweet clover grows is often J 
used for inoculating a field for alfalfa. d 
The important and the principal point in the © L 
above is the last sentence. If it is true that soil § 
taken from a locality where sweet clover grows — 
luxuriantly can be used for inoculating a field — P 
for alfalfa, then sweet clover assumes an impor- 
tance in agriculture that we have not heretofore F 
given it credit for. 
Below is something that seems to come from | 
the same writer we quoted on p. 710, last issue. 
We clip it from the Kansas Farmer: 
Many of our hills that have been worn out and washed away 
by having cotton planted on them for the past sixty years are 
now in sweet clover, and they are making money for their own- 
ers. If Mr. Grimes ever succeeds in making it a penitentiary of- 
fense to grow melilotus I am afraid we Southerners who live in 
the lime belt will be tempted to secede again. So here is hop- 
ing the national legislators will curb the trusts but not the sweet 
clover. 
The editor of the Kansas Farmer speaks in te- 
gard to the above as follows: 








A few years’ growth of sweet clover on gumbo land in Kansas 
will make first-class corn and alfalfa land of it. Alfalfa is no- 
where in comparison as an improver of soil. 


Since the above was dictated I have received 
the following from Hon. Charles E. Bessey, of 
the University of Lincoln, Nebraska: 


Mr. A. I. Root:—I am very much obliged to you forthe letter FD 
which you wrote me on May 29 in regard to sweetclover; and! — 
am glad to know that you back me up in what I said rather mild- 
ly in my short note in the Breeders’ Gazette. I realized that a 
good many men are quite “touchy ” about sweet clover, and 
that is why I put it as mildly as I did. I think that, in a few 
years, we shall be able to push the matter and restore sweet clo 
ver to its proper place. I have never thought it a bad weed at all. 

I do not understand why people have taken such a great prejudice 
to it. CHARLES E, BESSEY. 

Lincoln, Neb., June 4, 1908. 


It would be strange indeed if our experiment 
stations and professors of agriculture were mak- 
ing a mistake, or were not well posted in regard 
to the value of sweet clover. 
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In Center of the Theater, Shopping, and Business District 


A LA CARTE CAFE 


Newest and Finest Grill Room in the City 


Club breakfast,40c up. Lunch,50c. —_ de hote dinners,75c 
Music from 6 P. M. to 12 P. M. 


Every Room has Davee Bath 


EUROPEAN PLAN. RATES $1.50 PER DAY AND UP 


L.W.TULLER, Prop. M.A.SHAW, Mgr. 





—— WHEN IN DETROIT — 


STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 


Corner Adams Ave. and Park St. 






THE BEST” LIGHT 


MAKES and burns its own gag, Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. 
No grease, No odor. Over 200 styles. 

Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
306 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 











SPRAY PUMPS 
Hc 


YOUR HAT TOTHE MYERS: 


ne ee pumps 
ye and thro 
ys ts ‘cheapest 


SES he best 
ers. for ca, 


Biv and et 3 
, & E. Myers & Brose 
Vy Ohio. 











Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell, 
We Ship on Approval and trial 
toanyonein U. S. and prepay the freight. 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after 
using it ten days don't pay a = , 
o mot buya 

Factory Prices \\:5- co: 3 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
form grade bicycles and sundries and learn our um- 
heard of prices and marvelous new offers. 
it On ‘@sts a cent to write a postal 
l\\™ and everything will be sent you FREE 

a by return mail. You will get much valuable 
har information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 

Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
» repairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S113 Chicago 


> | am the Paint Man- 


my Big e . ral nt Ma Big 
care Cards to select from—also Sires 
} Book of Painters’ Supplies sold at Di- 
rect-to-You Prices. I make Paint to 
order—sell it on three months’ time— 
allow two full gallons free to try—and 
‘i pay allfreightcharges. Write postal 

full particulars and FREE Books, 


O.L.Chase, The Paintman, Dept, 24 St.Louis,Mo. 
























Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 














Ee Electric Handy Wagon. 


It willsave you time and money. A 
set of Electric Steel Wheels will 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. Itis free. 











AIR LINE RAILWAY 


WE WILL SEND TO YOU FREE. 


This handsomely illustrated, fifty-page, 
booklet containing a most interesting de- 
scription of the famous Manatee section, 
being a reproduction of a series of ar- 
ticles written by the editor of one of tha 
leading agricultural papers in the United 
States after’a personal irvestigation by 
him. The articles were run in serial fcrm 
in his publication during the last four 
months, and we have embodied same in 
an attractive pamphlet, illustrating it with 
dozens of interesting and instructive 
scenes from actual life. This handsome 
iece of literature will be thoroughly en- 
oyed and worthy of preservation, and 
will be sent free. together with pamphlet 
containing a list of properties available 
in the LaND OF MANATEE upon receipt of 
five cents in stamps or currency to cover 
cost of mailing. Our supply of this book- 
let is limited. and if you wanta copy you 
should not delay, but write at once. 
J. W. WHITE, 
General Industrial Agent 
Seaboard Alr Line Railway. 
Dept F PORTSMOUTH, VA, 
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Wintering Bees 
in Danz. Hives 


FALL RIVER, MAss., April 10, 1908. 
F. Danzenbaker:—Kindly send booklet about your 
smoker as per your ad. in GLEANINGS, current issue, 
and for which I thank you in anticipation. I had 
ten hives, average good, last fall; now I 
have five that survived, and in Danzenbaker 
hives, and as I write they are lugging in pollen in 
good shape. Yours, H. N. BRIGHTMAN, 
Fall River, Mass. 
(The defunctibees were in ten-frame Lang- 
stroth.) 


Pretty good ! five Danz. lived, five L. died. 
F. DANZENBAKER, Patentee. 














¥ 
He has got his new 
goods fresh from 
The A. I. Root fac- 


tory, and his 1908 


catalog, and wants 
you to send for one 
free—40 pages illus- 
trating and describ- 


. ing Root’s goods at 
Root’s prices. Send 

| him a list of what 
goods you want, 

a and let him tell 
? you how much they 

7 | ito l} will cost you. 
8 Cash or supplies 


for beeswax 
at all times. 











CEORCE E. HILTON 


FREMONT, 7: MICHICAN 




















Furnishing Bees and Supplies to Bee-keepers 
has been our business for 15 years. 


NEW YORK CITY 


where our supply business is located, means 
quick shipments and low freight rates to our 
customers. Our prices are f. 0. b. cars here, 
os at _ bees in an 8-frame D.T. hive, 


Italian Sc eee A, oi caaecsncce 1.00 
Catalog free. 


I. J. STRINCHAM, 
Aplaries,GlenCove,L.!. 105 Park PI., N. Y. City. 

















EBE CULTURE. Junyl 


Hammer Free! 


With Every Order of Sup- 
plies of $5.00 or Over. 





This is the handiest tool for nailing up hives, 
frames, and all parts, or for opening up 
hives. Made of steel, ° 
nickeled. 


Three per cent discount off all prices in 
catalog. 


FULL LINE OF 


ROOT’S GOODS 


NO CHARGE FOR DRAYAGE. 


John N. Prothero 


Dubois, .. Pennsylvania 














1884 1908 


Root’s Goods always in stock 


FOR YOU 


Twenty-two successful years manu- 
facturing bee-supplies and raising 
Italian bees and queens. . . 

6. tek Root’s Goods in Stock. 


J. M. JenKins 


Wetumpka, : : Alabama 








—— Dittmer’s ~— 
COMB FOUNDATION 


is the best, not because we say so, but be- 
cause the bees prefer it to other makes. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


] It has built its reputation and established - merits on 
its own foundation and its own nam: 


We make a specialty of working 
wax into foundation for cash. 
Write for free catalog, and prices on full line of supplies. 


GUS. DITTMER CO., Augusta, Wis. 
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THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 
padquarters for the 
Southwest— 


Texas Old Mexico New Mexico 














WE NOW HAVE ON HAND 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF HONEY-CANS 
(13,000 cases ) 


Weed’s New-process Foundation 


We make it right here from a new set of machinery. At present 
our factory is running nights, as well as in daytime, to keep up with 
orders. Still we can take immediate care of your order when it comes, 
as you certainly want the best. Keep out of trouble and get the very 
best foundation money can buy. Wehaveit here—made in San Antonio. 


Plenty of ee eee 


12-in. 4-row shipping-cases with 3-in. glass ; . $17.00 per 100 
| 9:-in. 4-row shipping-cases with 3-in. glass : , 15.00 per 100 
| 10-in. 2-row shipping-cases with 3-in. glass . . . 9.35 per 100 
6:-in. 3-row shipping-cases with 3-in. glass " ; 9.80 per 100 
7;-in. 8 row shipping-cases with 3-in. glass . , . 10.70 per 100 





A large warehouse of Root’s Bee-supplies 


Sold at Root’s factory prices. Write us with regard to your wants. 
Catalog for the asking. If you have mislaid it, send for another. 


Honey and Beeswax Wanted 


Weare always in the market for honey and beeswax in large or small lots. 
Beeswax, 27 cts. cash; in trade, 30 cts. 


Whenever you are in San Antonio make our office your office, and let us show you through our plant. Stay 
hereawhile and meet the bee-keepersasthey comein. Youarealways welcomeand will be courteously treated. 


UDO & MAX TOEPPERWEIN 


1322 SOUTH FLORES ST. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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are the result of years of careful selection and judicious breeding 
from the best honey-gathering strains of stperior long-tongue red- 
clover Italians in America and Italy. Highland Farm methods will 
produce perfectly developed, long-lived, and prolific queens. If you 
want bees that will winter well, build up rapidly in the spring, and 
= in the honey. Highland Farm queens will produce them. We are 
ow booking orders which will be filled in regular rotation, beginning 
May 15. You shoul get in line o%, placing your orders early, and avoid the rush of the busy season. Single 
queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
For further sare | 1 ‘a address on 
@ postal card 


HIGHLAND BEE AND POULTRY FARM, <a BIRMINGHAM, ERIE C0, 0 


GRAY CAU CASIAN QUEENS. 


1905-1906 Queen-breeder in Apiary of Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
During that time Caucasians were being distributed by the department so that I handled many 
of the imported queens and bred much of the stock which other breeders are using, and am in 
a position to furnish the best of Caucasian queens. ‘They are hardy and prolific, but not great 
swarmers; are builders of white combs, great honey-gatherers, and their extreme gentleness 


has won for them the name “STINGLESS.” 
Have three-band or leather-colored Italians also. 


PRICE LIST AFTER JULY |. 


gray type. 

GRAY CAUCASIANS. 
Untested queens 1,$ .75; 6, $4.25; 
Select untested queens... 1.00 5.50 


12, $ 8.00 
10.00. 


Queens are reared from imported mother of 
They are hustlers. 
THREE-BAND ITALIANS. 


Untested queens 1,$ .60; 6, $3.35; 12, $6.50, 
Select untested queens... -75 4.00 7.50. 


SAFE ARRIVAL AND ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


No bee disease ever in this section. 


LESLIE MARTIN, :: 


Birdcroft Apiaries, 


Descriptive circular and testimonials free. 
LEBANON, TENNESSEE. 





ITALIAN 


QUEENS 


And nothing but Italians. 
strain is what QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREED- 


An improved superior 


ER raises. Stock is Northern-bred and hardy— 
not a single colony lost during the past winter; 
have five yards,all winteredon summer stands. Am 
now taking off supers of nice white-capped clover 
honey. Prices of bees and queens as per below: 





Prices of Queens after July 1. 6 12 





$4 00 
5 00 
8 00 
15 00 


$ 7 00 
9 00 
15 00 


Select queens 

Tested queens ° 

Select tested queens . 

Breeders . 

Straight five-band breeders ° 
Two-comb nuclei, no queen . 
Three-comb nuclei, no queen . 
Full colonies on ‘on eight frames. 


12 00 
18 00 
_| 25 00 


22 00 
32 00 











All queens now go by return mail. Safe ar- 
rival and pure mating guaranteed. We employ 
400 to 500 swarms. Can furnish bees on L. or 
Danz. frames. Add price of whatever queen is 
wanted to nuclei or colony. No order too large, 
and none too small. Over 20 years a queen- 
breeder. Address all orders to 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, Ohio. 





aes young prolific 3 and 5 
banded Italian aoe. untest- 
ed, only 75c; extra-fine queen. 
$1; tested, 81.25. Full colonies 
in 8-fr. hive, with queen, 85.50; 
3-fr. nucleus,with queen, 82.75. 
Safe arrival ‘guaranteed. Di- 
rections to introduce go with 
queen. Price list free. 


J L. FAJEN, ALMA, MO. 


NOT CHEAP QUEENS, BUT QUEENS CHEAP 


600 Best Strain Italian Queens ne to Mail March 1st. 

Untested queens in lots as follows: tal ; 6, 84.20; 12, 8 7.80. 

— queens in lots as follows: 6, = 70; 12, 810.80. 
Breeders’ queens in lotsas follows: iss ; 8, 

Nuclei with unt’d queen: 1-fr..81.75; a ‘ee 25; Tull colonies, t4.%. 

Nuclei with tes queen: 1-fr. 82; 2fr, 82.50; full colonies, 8. 

Also dealer in bee-keepers’ ’ supplies. Root’s goods. Ask for cat’g. 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, LITTLE ROCK ARK. 


PHARR’S GOLDENS 


took first prize at three exhibits in 1907. We also breed Carni- 

olans, three-banded Italians, and Caucasians, bred in separate 

qoots and from the best breeders Py guarantes safe 
elivery and fair treatment. Untested, 75 cts.; tested, 61.00 


New Century Queen-rearing Co.,Bereair, ez. John W. Pharr, Prop. 


Golden Italian Queens, 75c 


Six for $4 00. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Circular. 


J.B. CASE, . . . . Port Orange, Fla. 


Westwood Red-clover Queens 


Are the bees that got the honey in 1907. 
Better try them for 1908. Nuclei and full 
colonies a specialty. Price list on application. 


HENRY SHAFFER, 2860 Harrison Ave., Sta. L, Cincinnati, 0. 











Mailed promptly. 











1908 


QUEENS 


® GOLDEN AND CLOVER STOCK. 


Prices for May and June: Choice queens, $1.00 each, 
6 for $5.00, or $9.00 a doz.; after July 1st, 75 cents each, 
6 for $4.00, or $7.50 a doz. Tested queens in May and 
June, $1.50; after July 1st, $1.25. Two-comb nucleus, 
no queen, $2.00; three-comb nucleus, no queen, $2.50. 
Full colony on eight frames, no queen, $5.50. Five per 
cent discount on five, ten per cent on ten or more. 
CATALOG FOR 1908 FREE. SEND FOR ONE. 


GEO.W.BARNES, box 340, NORWALK, OHIO 





QUEENS of 
MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are not inclined to swarm. 
They have won a world-wide reputation for honey-gathering, 
hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the Bee-keepers’ Review, Flint, 
Mich., says, “As workers, I have never seen them equaled. 
They seem possessed of a steady, quiet determination that enables 
them to lay up surplus ahead of others. Easier bees to handle I 
have never seen.” 

My queens are all bred from my best long-tongued three-banded 
ted-clover stock (no other race bred in my apiaries), and the cells 
are built in strong colonies well supplied with young bees. 

PRICES: Untested queens, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; doz., $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25 each; six, $6.00; doz.,$11. Select tested, 
$2.00. Extra select tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive circular 


free. Address 
J. P. Moore, q breeder, Rt. 1, Morgan, Ky. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Bred from best stock to be had in the country, and by best 
methods, insuring beautiful, vigorous, _ lived queens. Prices 
for 1908: 6 12 

Untested ‘ $1. ‘00 $ 5.00 $ 9.00 
Tea « ws cw wo wo BO 8.00 15.00 
Select tested . . . . . 2.00 10.00 14.00 
Breeder . . . « « « 5.00 
Two-frame nucleus . « « Saw 1200 
Three-frame nucleus. . . 2.75 15.00 
Full colony on eight frames 5.00 25.00 
Add queen wanted to above. 
I shall offer no Caucasians for sale this season. 


E.M. GRAVES, loamosa, San Bernardino Co., Cal. 


is again on hand for the com- 

aws ing season with a larger stock 

of queens than ever before. 

He all a queens to a New Mexico producer last 

May who wrote, “Your stock is far ahead of those 

Eastern queens I have been buying,” and has placed 

his order for 1000 more of the Law queens to be de- 
livered in May and June coming. 

Others write that, if they had purchased all Laws 
queens, their crop of honey would have been doubled. 
Testimonials enough to fill this book. If you are go- 
eh to improve your stock, had you not better investi- 
Single queen, $1.00; dozen, $10.00; breeders, the best, 
each, $5.00. W.H. LAWS, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 








22.00 
28.00 








MILLER’S SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS 
By RETURN MAIL; bred from best Red-clover working strains in 
U.S. No better hustlers; gentle, and winter excellent; untested, 
from my SUPERIOR breeder, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. After 
July ist, 1, 75c; 6, 4.00; 12, $7.50. Special prices on lots of 50 
ormore. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Circular free. 
ISAAC F. MILLER, :: Reynoldsville, Pa. 
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of the 


FINEST POSSIBLE BREEDING 


BRED BY 


F. J. WARDELL, 


UHRICHSVILLE, OHIO, U.S.A. 


After many years’ experience as head queen- 
breeder for The A. I. Root Co., I am now breed- 
ing bees at the above address. My stock is equal 
to any now advertised, and my long experience 
enables me to judge very accurately the value of 
any strain. Mine is the celebrated red-clover 
stock, which has given so much satisfaction to 
thousands of buyers for a number of years past. 
If you desire something very select for breeding 
purposes, write to me, stating your wants, and 
the same will be supplied. I have no cheap or 
inferior queens to sell. My prices for the season 
are as follows: 


ueens Queens 


idee! om 
os « Oa 


Untested queen . . 
S: lect untested queen ie = 
Tested queen . . eat 
Select tested queen 
Breeding queens. . 
Select breeding | queens 
Extra select 1 year old, 12.00 


No untested queens sent before May 15; but to 
secure your queens early in the season it is nec- 
essary to order now. Absolutely, all orders 
filled in rotation. 

















5000 QUEENS 


of the famous 3-banded LONG-TONGUE RED- 
CLOVER STRAIN OF ITALIAN BEES is what I 
want to se:l this season. 


My bees GATHER HONEY if there is any to get; 
ARE LITTLE inclined to swarm and sting, they 
please such people as The A. I. Root Co.. R. F. Holter- 
mann, W. Z. Hutchinson, Morley Pettit, etc., and if 
they don’t please you, send in your kick. 

Queens of all grades now ready. . 

Untested queens.... ° : $5. 
Select untested queens ; 6. 
Tested queens ‘ ; &. 
Select tested queens . 11. 
Breeders, $5.00 to $7.00. 


W.0. VICTOR (Queen Specialist), Hondo,Tex. 


of the ) | strain of three-banded Italians during the season of 


1908. Warranted queens, 75 cts. each; $4.25 per six; $8.00 per 
doz. Tested queens, $1.00each. Satisfaction or money refunded. 


L. H. ROBEY, Worthington, W. Va. 
A FULL LINE jester at 


queen-rearing outfit. Queens from imported Italians, Cau- 
casians, Carniolans; and Adel queens. Send for catalog and 


fst. Chas, Mondeng, 16) Newton Minneapolis, Minn. 








of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. 
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cHoxrc EH 


QUEENS 


ITALIANS AND CARNIOLANS. 


1 untested, 75c; 12, $7.50. 1 tested, $1.00; 12, $11.00. 
1 selected tested, $2.00. 1 breeder, $3 00. 
Nuclei, full colonies, and bees by the pound at low prices. 


CHAS. KOEPPEN, Fredericksburg, Va. 





COLDEN-ALL-OVER and RED-CLOVER 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


My stock is the result of years of careful selection, 
and is equal to any in the country. The prices are 
only such as to insure long-lived, prolific queens, 
whose workers will be hardy and good honey-gatherers 
Write for 1908 circular. pricks. 1 

Untested & , ; ‘ : 1. J 

Select untested . m s 1.25 6.50 12.00 

Tested, $1.75 each; select tested, $2.00 each. 

Positively all orders filled in rotation. 


Wm. A. Shuff, 4426 Osage Ave., Philade'phia, Pa. 


, x DANIEL WURTH’S 
47 QUEENS. 


os Golden Five-banded 
and Three-banded. 


Finest that can be had at any price; large 
and prolific. Have had 35 years’ experience. 
Having moved from Pitkin, my address is 

’ Fayetteville, Ark., R. F. D. box 5, A. 


Untested, $ .75 each; 6, $4.35 
Tested, 1.00 each; 6, 5.50 





‘ 
: y 
j 
%, 
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WESTERN 
Bee-keepers 


oa Wall «s 


SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 
by ordering ROOT’S GOODS 


from Des Moines, Iowa. 


Complete NEW STOCK now’on 
hand. Our stock includes a full 
line of Danzenbaker hives and all 
other up-to-date goods. 

Remember we sell at Root’s fac- 
tory prices, and offer liberal dis- 
counts now. 

Estimates cheerfully given. Send 
us a list of your wants, and get our 
net prices by letter. 

Our 1908 catalog is now ready to 
mail. Writeforitto-day. Address 


JOS. NYSEWANDER 
565-7.W.7th‘St., Des Moines, Ia. 











At St. Louis 





to all points in the South and 
Middle West. 





Send for our free illustrated catalog of 
9 
Root’s Bee-supplies 


We sell at factory prices. 
Send us a trial order. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


Blanke & Hauk Supply Co. 


DEPT. B, 
1009-11-18 Lucas Ave. §t, Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Dairy, Creamery, 
Ice-cream, and Poultry Supplies. 











North Texas 








Bee-keepers 











will find Dallas the best point 
from which to purchase sup- 
lies. We have a carload of 
OOT’S GOODS IN STOCK, 
and sell them at the Factory 
Prices. Don’t forget that we 


can furnish any thing in the 
way of Field or Garden Seeds, 
Plants, and Poultry Supplies. 
Our large illustrated catalog 
for 1908 free on application. 
Mention GLEANINGS when you 
ke a are 8 


TEXAS SEED AND 
FLORAL COMPANY 


Dallas, : : ‘ Texas 
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One Thousand Families Wanted 


for 


Government-Irrigated Homesteads 


Representative of the Government to Show the Land 







On Tuesdays, July 21st, August 4th and 18th, September 1st and 15th, 1908, I 
will personally conduct land-seekers’ excursions to the Big Horn Basin and Yellowstone 
Valley, where there is room for one thousand families on homestead lands irrigated by 
the Government. . My services are free. 

The soil is rich, the climate ideal, the water pure, and timber and coal are in abun- 
dance. The land is free, and settlers repay the Government actual cost for water— 
$45.00 an acre—in ten yearly payments without interest. 

Also ground-floor prices for deeded and Carey-act lands. 
No cyclones, floods, or drouths. 
Write for our new folder telling all about these lands. It’s free. 










R | Of D. CLEM DEAVER, General Agent 
U | [9 On LAND-SEEKERS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 
Bou fp 9 Q Building, Omaha, Neb. 
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CARTONS FOR COMB 


We are prepared to furnish these cartons in several styles and 
f in two grades of stock; also in various styles of printing. We 
| can also execute special designs in quantities on special orders. 
saree MEE Cato Let us know your wants. 


tte The Danz. open-end carton will enclose a section and pack in 
the regular shipping-case. We furnish it for 4x5x1¥% and 1%, 






\ fore furnished. They tuck in at the top and bottom in a neater 
— form, and are without tape handle. Sections packed in these 
cartons require shipping-cases ma“: a little larger than the regu- 
lar sizes, but such cases do not require glass. Some of our 
a agencies have on hand some of the old-style cartons in some 
eee sizes, which may be supplied on orders unless otherwise speci- 
i Le fied. These cartons are furnished for all regular sizes of sections; 
namely, 44%x4%x1% and 1%; also 4x5x1¥%. Other sizes fur- 

nished in quantities on special order. 


Price List of Cartons 


Danz. carton, regular size, plain or printed name blank, 50 cts. per 100; 500, $2.25; 1000, $4.00. Weight, 4 Ibs. per 100. 

Folding cartons, regular sizes and grade, plain, 60 cts. per 100; 500, $2.75; 1000, $5.00. 

Folding cartons, regular sizes and extra quality, plain, 75 cts. per 100; 500, $3.25; 1000, $6.00. 

Extra for printing stock design, name and address blank, 50 cts. per 1000 one side; 75 cts. both sides for each color. 

For inserting name and address in design at same printing, add 50 cts. for any quantity. For printing in name and address 
in a stock design, after that has been printed, add 50 cts. for 100; 75 cts. for 500; $1.00 for 1000. Such cartons can 
be supplied only from Medina. Special designs or printing quoted on application. 


Honey-Labels 


We are manufacturers of labels of almost any description. Will furnish estimates from sketches. Send for our complete 
catalog of forty different labels in black and colors. 


She A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 


| 

| 

| 

Whit 3¥ex5x1%4, and the several widths of the 4% section. To hold 
\ Ne Comb the carton in place on the section you need a mbber band 
| \ around it. These bands are not furnished with the cartons 
\ Oney except at an extra price, and only when so ordered. 

| \ The folding carton is of a different pattern from those hereto- 
| 

| 


| 
| 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns 
at 25 cents per line. Advertisements intended for this 
department can not be less than two lines, and should 
not exceed five lines, and you must say you want your 
advertisement in the classified columns or we will not be 
responsible for errors. 


















































_Help Wanted — 













WANTED.—A girl or woman to cook and do general house- 
work in a small family. References exchanged and correspond- 
ence invited. A good home and wages for the right one. 

Rt. 1. E. P. ROSE, M. D., Dukedom, Tenn. 
























































_ Poultry Offers 











A. I. Root’s een pelindiiiiieast Seeds, etc. 
STAPLER’S, 412-414 Ferry St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











For SALE.—Indian Runner duck eggs from choice stock, $1.00 
per 12; $4.00 per 55; $6.50 per 100. 


KENT JENNINGS, Mt. Gilead, O. 

























Food Products. 




















Send on dander ry price Met - Senator's “ete baner. 
Guaranteed to be absolutely pure. Agents wanted. 


J. M. SMuCKER, Orrville, Ohio. 

















For Sale 


























For SALE.—Mated thoroughbred homer pigeons at $1.00 per 
pair. FRANKLIN G. Fox, Erwinna, Pa. 




















FoR SALE.—Tasmanian necklace shells, any quantity. 


Sam 
ple sent. 


G. H. SmM1TH, Ramsgate, Tasmania. 

















For SALE.—300 Ibs. Dadant’s thin brood foundation, size 
8x17 inches. C. J. BALDRIDGE, Kendaia, N. Y. 

















For SALE.—200 cases of 5-gal. cans, good as new, at 25 cts. 
each. G. L. BUCHANAN, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 




















FoR SALE.—Four-frame reversible Cowan extractor, used but 
a little; cheap. D. H. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y., R. 12. 














FoR SALE.—One four-horse feed-grinder and power complete ; 
one five-horse gasoline-engine, new. C. H. ZURBURG, 


Topeka, Ills. 


























For SALE.—A full line of bee-keepers’ supplies; also Italian 
bees and honey a specialty. Write for catalog and particulars. 
W. P. SMITH, Penn, Miss. 























For SALE.—Beautiful long-haired Persian and Angora cats 
and kittens; solid whites and various colors; none better. 
Send stamp for written reply. 


KENSINGTON CATTERY, Marion, Ohio. 





























For SALE.—If you want an illustrated and descriptive cata- 
log of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1907 send your name and ad- 
dress to FRANK S. STEPHENS, 

(Root’s Goods.) Paden City, W. Va. 
































FoR SALE.—200 cases of 5-gallon cans. All are free from 
tust inside, and the majority have been used but once. Two cans 
in a case; 10 cases or more, 25 cts. per case. 

J. E. CRANE & SON, Middlebury, Vermont. 




















FoR SALE.—Alexander wire bee-veils, no pins or sewing re- 
quired; made from the very best wire cloth at 60 cents each, 
postpaid. FRANK ALEXANDER, 

Delanson, N. Y. 




















For SALE.—Best Wisconsin sections, 1000, $4.00; 2000, $7.75; 
3000, $11.00; 5000, $17.50; No. 2, 50 cts. less; plain, 25 cts. less, 
24-Ib. 2-in. glass shipping-case, 14 cts. Catalog free. 

H. S. DuBy, St. Anne, III. 





























Jury 1 


| FoR SALE.—Well-bred Scotch Collie pups, farm raised, from 
| stock that works. Price $4.00 and $5.00. 


E. E. LARCOMB, New Dover, 0. 





FoR SALE.—About 1300 or 1400 cases, two five-gallon cans 
each, practically free from nail-holes, and were new tins when 
originally shipped to us. Make us an offer. 

CLEVELAND HEALTH Foon Co., Cleveland, 0, 





Don’t bother with cans. Kegs are cheaper and easier to fill 
and handle. 160-lb. pine kegs, with 2-in. hole and plug, 50 cts, 
each, f. 0. b. factory. Orders given prompt attention. Send list 
of supplies needed. I can save you money. 


N. L. STEVENS, Moravia, N. Y, 





For SALE.—75 eight-frame Root hives with good worker 
combs; used two seasons; also lid and bottom; $1.60 each. 


One hundred 4% supers, trimmed with sections and foun- 
dation; used one season; 40 cts. each. Sixty 10-frame 
hives and five Danzenbaker hives, with combs wired, all 
Root’s goods, $1.75 each, without super. Thirty 
supers, trimmed, $3.00 each. 

H. A. Ross, Evansville, Indiana. 


8-frame 








_ Wants and Exchanges 


WANTED.—Refuse from wax-extractors and old combf or cash 
ARCHIE COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 














WANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slumgum 
State quantity and price. OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo. N. Y. 








Bees and Queens 


Golden Italian queens by return mail, 50c. 
J. F. MICHAEL, Winchester, Ind. 





FoR SALE.—75 colonies of bees in eight-frame Dovetaiicd; no 
disease; $1.75 per colony. F. C. MORROW, Blevins, Ark., R.1. 





For SALE.—100 Heddon supers, 


wired combs, for 50 cents 
each. 


W. L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Ye 





Italian queens, Adel strain, untested, 65 cts.; select oases 
85. . R. McCorRKLE, Wingate, Ind., R. 





For SALE.—lItalian and Carniolan queens, untested, 75 cts. 
Gro. E. KRAMER, Valencia, Pa. 





For SALE.—800 colonies of bees; for particulars, address 
R. GEO. D. MITCHELL & Co., Ogden, Utah. 





For SALE.—Italian queens, hustlers. 


Untested, 65c; tested, 
$1.00. 


Mrs. J. W. BAcoNn, Waterloo, N. Y. 








We still have a few of —. mismated Caucasian queens, wail 
stock, $1.00 each. . I, Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Northern-bred red-clover queens. Untested, 
75 cts.; tested, $1.00. - S. WATSON, 
R. F. D. No. 2. Madison, Maine. 





For SALE.—Italian, Carniolan, and Caucasian queens. Un- 
tested, 75 c's.; 12, $8.50; virgins, 40 cts.: 12, $4.50. Stamps not 
accepted. EDWARD REpDDOUT, Baldwinsville, N. Y.° 












Bees by the pound in July, caged on combs with stores, $1.00. 
With mismated queens, $1.25. With untested queens, $1.60. 
In lotsof101bs.onlyormore. B. F. AVERILL, Howardsville,Va. 





Red-clover Italian queens exclusively, one of the best beni 
gathering strains in existence. Untested, 75 cts. each; 6 for 
$4.25; virgin, from pure Italian mothers, 30 cts. 

F. M. MAYBERRY, Lederach, Pa. 





For SALE.—Italian bees and queens now ready. 
$1.00; tested, $1.50. 
for prices. 


Untested, 
Bee-keepers’ supplies, Root’s goods. Send 
Eggs from Silver-laced Wyandotte poultry. 

N. V. Lona, Biscoe, N. C 





Carniolan queens from imported mother mated to drones from 
imported mother in yard remote from other bees, $1.00 each; $9.00 
per dozen. Queens not purely mated, also Banat queens not 
purely mated, 75 cts. each; $7.50 per dozen. 

E. H. HAFFORD, Fennville, Mich. 
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_ Estate for Bee-keepers 





For SALE .—56% iacres, good comfortable buildings: water, 
timber, fruits of all kinds; two miles of Sweetwater, Monroe Co., 
Tenn.; 50 stands of bees in eight-frame hives; can not care for 
them on account of poor health. R. N. RANDALL, 

Rt. 3. Sweetwater, Tenn. 


















Honey and Wax for Sale 








For SALE.—New No. 1 white clover comb honey at $3.50 per 
case of 24 sections; less than six cases, 25 cts. per case extra. 
QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, O. 










For SALE.—5000 Ibs. of clover and amber honey in 160-lb. 
kegs. C. J. BALDRIDGE, Homestead Farm, 
Kendaia, N. Y. 














For SALE.—Clover and raspberry honey. Rich, ripened on 
the hives in sealed combs. Delicious flavor preserved entire by 
canning as extracted. 120-lb. case (two cans), $10.75. 10,000 
lbs. ripening on hives. I can ship a few choice orders at once. 
Sample on request. F. B. CAVANAGH, Boscobel, Wis. 














For SALE.—Choice extracted honey for table use — thick, 
well ripened, delicious flavor; color, light amber; remained on 
hives for months after being sealed over. Price 8 cts. per lb. in 
60-lb. cans, two to case. Sample, 10 cts. 

J. P. MOORE, queen-breeder, Morgan, Ky. 




















Heney and Wax Wanted — 








WANTED.—Two cars choice white extracted honey. We pay 
cash. We have also for sale a splendid lot of second-hand 60-Ib. 
cans. J. A, BUCHANAN & Sons, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 



















WANTED.—White ripe extracted honey; will pay cash. 
GEORGE RAUCH, 
No. 5343 Hudson Boulevard, North Bergen, N. J. 









WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. State 


price, kind, and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT, 199 South Water Street,Chicago, III. 














Bee-keepers’ Directory — 





Bee-keepers’ ously Co, preerny Neb. We er car lots of 
Root’s goods. Save freight. Write. 














orn, —— from imported mothers; red-clover strain, 
. W. YATES, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct. 












ITALiaNs, CARNIOLANS. No disease. Two-comb nucleus 
with queen, $3.00. A. L. AMos, Comstock, Nebraska. 











Golden-all-over and red-clover Italian queens; circular ready. 
W. A. SHUFF, 4426 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Iclub a high-grade Italian queen with GLEANINGS, new 0 
fenewal. W. T. CRAWFORD, Hineston, La. 











ITALIAN BEES, queens, honey, and Root’s bee-keepers’ sup- 
Plies. ALISO APIARY, El Toro, Cal. 











Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Golden Italian queens, 75 cts. each. 
WALTER S. Hoss, 1127 Blaine Ave., 













Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Coox, 70 Cortlandt St., New York City. 












For bee-smoker and honey-knife circular send card to 
T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 












Go.tpgNn yellow Italian queens— my specialty. Price list 
free. E. E. LAWRENCE, Doniphan, Mo. 


Root’s BEE SUPPLIES. 











Send for catalog. 
D. Cooxgry, Kendall, Mich. 












SWARTHMORE Golden-all-over queens—the famous original 
stock. Queen-rearing outfits and books; 40-page catalog. 
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Mott’s long-tongues by return mail, also goldens—hardy, yet 
gentle, but little or no smoke. E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





Root’s bee-supplies at factory prices, Black Diamond Brand Hon- 
ey, and bee-literature. Catolog and circulars free. 
Gko. S. GRAFFAM & Bro., Bangor, Maine. 





Order your bee-supplies from Superior Honey Co., Ogden. Utah, 
at Root’s catalog prices. You save time and money. Largest 
dealers in the West. : 





Have you seen Hand’s queen circular? It’s an eye-opener. 
Your address on a postal card will bring it. It will pay you to 
send for it. . E. HAND, 
Birmingham, Erie Co., Ohio. 





QUEENS.—Improved red-clover Italians, bred for business, 
June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 60 cts.; select, 75 cts.; test- 
ed, $1.00 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. C. CLEMONS, Boyd, Ky. 





Improved Italian queens now ready. Nuclei and colonies 
May 1 to 10. Over twenty years a breeder; 500 colonies to 
draw on. Free circulars and testimonials. For prices see large 
advertisement in this issue. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, O. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. I breed three-banded stock 
only, and use the finest breeding stock to be had. For prices, 
see display advertising columns in this issue. Send for price list. 


Twenty-five years’ experience. 
F. J. WARDELL, Uhrichsville, O. 





TENNESSEE QUEENS.— Best that experience can produce. 
Untested three-band and goldens, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 for 
$9.00. Caucasians and Carniolans, $1.25 each. Write for cir 
cular; order goldens from Ben G. Davis; others from John M. 
Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





pure Caucasian and Carniolan 
Order from A. E. Titoff, Expert 
Department of Agriculture, 
Correspondence in 


Breeding queens of 
taces—price $3.00. 

in Apiculture, with Russian 
Kieff, Russia. Remit with orders. 


English. 


Forty Years Among the Bees 
wetetes = pp. cl C. Miller Sasa. sa ne 


This is the plain unvarnished story of Dr. Miller’s bee- 
keeping experiences for a term of forty years and more. He 
was probably the first man in America to depend solely on 
bees for a living, and for this reason alone the book is well 
worth reading. He has taken a prominent part in building 
up the bee industry of America in all those fateful years from 
the time bee culture was an infant industry until now. This 
has given him a fund of rich experience to draw on, and he 
freely uses it for the benefit of his readers. He has adopted 
throughout his book a simple conversational style which 
makes him readily understood, and renders the book easy 
reading to any bee-keeper. Even the beginner enjoys it. 
To the comb-honey producer it is of engrossing interest, for 
Dr. Miller is what we term a comb-honey man. In a de- 
lightful way he tells what he has done in the past, what he 
is doing now and what he intends to doin the future, giving 
the reasons for his change of mind. The extracted-honey 
men also like to read this simple narrative because the prin- 
ciples of comb-honey production are much the same as in 
producing extracted honey. He does not hide away the 
smallest detail, and one soon becomes acquainted with his 
family circle, his home and its surroundings, his helpers, his 
out-apiaries, and all that goes to make up home life and 
life’s work. This impresses the reader in a way that the 
ordinary bee-keepers’ manuals can not do. However, the 
work is not intended as an instruction-book in bee-keeping, 
but it affords an excellent supplement to any of our well- 
known manuals of bee culture. No comb-honey man should 
be without it, because its author is one of the most success- 

ful comb-honey men this country has produced. He has no 
secrets,” but tells all he knows in a way that is convinc- 
ing. What adds to the interest is the fact that he lives in a 
locality not particularly well adapted to bees, because the 
winters are long and the honey flora somewhat uncertain. 
The print is large and clear, so that it may be read by lamp- 
light when the bees are in the cellar and the snow lies deep. 
Order a copy—only a dollar, postpaid. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 














E. L. PRATT, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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; Special Notices by A. L Root 


OUR CORNFIELD UP TO DATE. 


I am happy to tell you that the cornfield mentioned in Homes 
in this issue has now, under the influence of exceedingly favorable 
weather and careful cultivation, the reputation of being one of the 
best-looking fields in this part of the State. The second planting 
came on nicely with favorable weather; but in order to prevent 
having more than four stalks in a hill, some expensive thinning- 
out had to be done. But I think it pays, especially at the pres- 
ent price of corn. 








BASSWOOD-TREES—GROWING THEM FOR HONEY, LUMBER, 
ETC. 

I would remind our readers who are interested in the matter 
that we have a lot of leaflets to give away, with the above title. 
Since this leaflet was printed in 1905, some of our basswood- 
trees from seedlings that came up in 1897 are now in bloom, so 
we can answer, at least to some extent, the question, “How long 
before a basswood-tree may bear honey?’’ These I have men- 
tioned are furnishing quite a little bloom in ten or eleven years 
after the seed was planted. As the trees we send out by mail and 
express are from three to five years old, I think you may get some 
bloom from the larger size in five or six years. It will take, 
however, fifteen to twenty years for basswoods ordinarily to get 
large enough to furnish honey of any account. But as they are 
beautiful trees for shade, and are getting to be every year more 
and more valuable for lumber, I think it is an excellent plan to 
put them out where you want shade-trees, or where the ground is 
not particularly valuable for any thing else. We generally ex- 
pect basswoods to be fairly in bloom by July 4, and more or less 
honey comes in from basswood all through July. These dates 
will be earlier in the South and laterin the North. In Northern 
Michigan we get some basswood honey even in August. This 
year some of our early trees were opening their blossoms on the 
18th and 19th of June, which is quite a little earlier than I have 
ever noticed them before. 


























































































A WATERING AND FEEDING DEVICE FOR LITTLE CHICKS. 


A good housekeeper, as you may have noticed, keeps her things 
put up out of the way. When E. R. R. wasa little chap his 
mother had so diligently instilled into his mind the importance 
of having his things all hung up neatly and in order that one day 
he almost cried, and Ido not know but he did cry, because he 
could not hang up the cups and saucers; and from that day to this 
the Roots and Rootlets have all been instructed to hang their 
things up on the wall instead of letting them lie around on the 
floor. Even the extra shoes and overshoes must be put away 
out of sight. When I remonstrated, Mrs. Root explained that 
the work of sweeping and taking care of the room is very much 
less when even the shoes and overshoes are hung up on their ap- 
propriate nails; and if said shoes are to be some time out of use 
it is a splendid plan to put them in a light cloth bag and hang 
the bag up ona nail. This keeps them clean, bright, and shiny, 
when they are wanted in a hurry when cold weather happens to 
come unexpectedly. 

Well, I am not writing to-day about boots and shoes, nor even 
about housekeeping, unless, indeed, my notes should come under 
the head of ** Housekeeping for Poultry.” If you will look on p. 
638, May 15, atthat little poultry-house, you will notice there is 
a stairway for fowls to goupinto the loft. Well, under this stair- 
way was a sitting hen; and when her chickens were hatched, to 
prevent the older chicks from annoying the newly hatched ones 
and their mother I shut them under the stairway with netting. 
Now, there is but little room in this small inclosure. But I want- 
ed to provide them with both food and water, and put it in shape 
so it would take but little room and be protected from dirt and 
litter. I succeeded admirably by making two little poultry-feed- 
ers of pint tin pans after the plan shown in our book, ‘What to 
Do,” page 178. These pans hang up by appropriate rings, one 
on each side of the doorway. Every chick has learned its loca- 
tion so it can get water or feed at any time when it is inclined. 
During the day time I let the hen out; but there is an opening at 
the bottom to admit small chicks, but not the older ones or the 
other fowls. Whenever these chicks get hungry or thirsty they 
go back to their well-known home under the stairway and get 
refreshment. These little pan feeders hang up so closely against 
the wall that they occupy almost no room atall. They are put 
high enough so the chicks can just reach the opening; and as the 

chicks grow, the pans can be hung to another nail a little higher 
up on the wall. These feeders have some advantages over any 
of the other devices I have seen in any of the poultry-books and 
journals. First, they are so close to the wall that they occupy 
almost no room at all; secondly, these beveled tops prevent the 
chicks from standing on them or from catching droppings. If 
put up as high as the chicks can reach, no trash or filth will even 
get into the openings; and after some little experimenting I am 
glad to note that our tinners can afford them at the low price of 
15 cts. each, or two for 25 cts. If wanted by mail, the postage 
will be 6 cts. each extra. Of course, this price is for the smaller 
sizes. For full-grown fowls we want something made of a good- 
sized tin pan or washbasin. While the food and water are con- 















































































































































































































































































GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Juty 1 


I am so much pleased with this watering-device for baby 
chicks that I want you all to see it; and sol have decided to 
send one free to every one who sends $1.00 for GLEANtNGs 
(asking for no other premium) and includes 6 cts. for postage. | 
will try to give you a picture of it in our next issue. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


By Our Business MANAGER 


Customers of J. W. K. Shaw & Co., Loreauville, La., will 
please note that, owing to an enforced absence from home, and 
the want of competent help, they will discontinue sending out 
queens for a month or two. Will report for duty later. 


SWEET-CLOVER SEED. 


It is still early to gather seed from sweet clover; but we desire 
to make the fact known early that we are in the market when this 
season’s crop is gathered, for several tons of white-sweet-clover 
seed. We have already contracted for what we shall need of the 
yellow variety. When you have any to furnish, send us a sample, 
stating price you ask and quantity you can furnish. 


BEESWAX MARKET. 

From this date till further notice we will pay 28 cents cash, 
30 in trade, for average wax delivered here or at our branch offices, 
We drop the extra cent a pound we have been paying during the 
month of June. Be sure to mark your box so it may be identi- 
fied, and write, telling how many pounds you ship, sending ship- 
ping receipt. 


DANZ. SHIPPING-CASES FOR 20 4x5x1¥ SECTIONS. 


We have about one hundred cases to hold 20 4x5 sections, all 
nailed up and packed in reshipping-cases. They have been used, 
but are clean and in good condition, We offer them as they 
stand for $1.50 per crate of 8 cases, or the lot at $1.25 per crate. 
This is a special bargain, as they are all ready to pack honey in 
for shipment at less than the price of new cases in the flat. 


SECOND-HAND 60-LB. CANS. 


We have on hand from one to two hundred second-hand five- 
gallon cans, two in a case, in fair condition, which we offer at 
$4.00 for 10 cases; 25 cases or over, at 35 cents. They are all 
looked over, boxes put in good shape, and no cans included which 
are rusted on the inside so far as we can determine by careful ex- 
amination. They ought to be worth this price, especially for 
cheap grades of honey. 





JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT FOR SEED. 


The demand foi this has been so brisk that we have disposed 
of our stock of nearly 200 bushels, and will doubtless receive 
further orders which we shall not be able to fill if we do not suc- 
ceed in finding a further supply. If any of our readers have any 
surplus seed, or know of any for sale, we should be pleased to 
hear from you with sample, stating quantity you have to furnish, 
and the price, 50 Ibs. to the bushel. 





NO. 2 OR B GRADE SECTIONS. 


We have plenty of this grade in all regular styles and sizes ex- 
cept 4%4x44%x1% 2 beeway. We have overa million of this 
size in stock in A grade, and are out of B grade. If you want 
this size promptly, do not order B grade. The lumber we are 
working now is so nice that it does not produce very many 
B-grade sections. For several weeks we have been working off 
colored lumber to produce a larger proportion of B grade; but this 
is all used up, and we are now using new stock cut the past win- 
ter, which is very nice and white. 





FIRE AT ST. PAUL BRANCH. 


Since our last I have visited our St. Paul branch to adjust the 
fire loss with the insurance company. The damage to building 
and goods amounted to about $2500, fully insured. In separate 
warehouses there was over $2600 worth of goods untouched. 
Many of those in the building where the fire occurred escaped in- 
jury, while others were only slightly damaged by smoke and oth- 
ers by water. Some goods were, of course, destroyed. On anoth- 
er page we list some of the slightly damaged goods at special 
prices. There are others which were not listed in time for this 
issue. Those, especially in the Northwest, who are interested 
will do well to communicate with our St. Paul office. There 
are some rare bargains in the lot. The price was put low to close 
them out quick and make room for new stock. They are sup- 
plied with every thing needed in fresh goods, having received a 
car before this paper is mailed, added to the good stock already 
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GLASS HONEY-PACKAG ES 


HERSHISER JARS 
round and square, with satin-finish aluminum caps. 

There is nothing handsomer made for exhibiting honey or for 
pottling fora fancy trade. We have recently put ina large stock, not 
only here at Medina, but in Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia, 
from any of which points the jars are supplied at the following prices: 

PRICE LIST OF HERSHISER JARS. 
¥-Ib. square jars with aluminum cap, $ .95 case 2 doz. Wt. 10 Ibs. 
yr ghia tar ae ‘ eo ee 
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We can also supply the square jars with cork stoppers, either 
in partitioned cases or in crates, including the corks, from any of 
the four points named, as follows. 

5-02. sq. jarin reshipping cases, $ .80 case: 2 doz.; ." 35 crate 1 2108s 
-00 4,25 
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TAPER-PANEL JARS 
Y% and 1 Ib. capacity. 

This is a new jar which we are intro- 
ducing this year, and we believe it is a 
winner. It has been made especially 
forus. The cap is a very neat and sim- 
ple one, securely closing the jar honey- 
tight. At the low price for which we 
offer it, this jar should have a large sale. 
We have them packed only in reshipping 
cases of two dozen each, ready to ship 
when filled with honey, without addi- 
tional packing. 
¥-lb. taper-panel jar in reshipping-cases, 
80 cts. percase; 6 cases, $4.50.Wt. 18 lbs. 
1-lb. taper-panel jar in reshipping-cases, 
$1.00 per case; 6 cases, $5.70.Wt. 25 Ibs. 


SIMPLEX NO. 25 
JAR. JAR. 































































These are two popular jars of 1-lb. 
capacity, of which we have sold large 
quantities. For a year we were unable 
to get any more Simplex; but they are 
being made again; and while they are 
costing us more than they did, they are 
such a handsome jar that we have secured 
a further supply. The No. 25 jar we can 
furnish either with the porcelain top with 
lacquered band and rubber ring, or with 
lacquered tin cap lined with thick wax- 
paper wad. This latter style costs less 
than the other, and will not be subject 
to so much breakage in shipping. These 
are all packed in reshipping-cases of two 
dozen each at the following prices: 


Simplex, in reshipping- cases, “ ved case; 6 cases, ~ 30. Wt. 24 Ibs. 
6.3 Lad 


No. 25, porcelain top, © hea 0. 2 
No. 25, tin top, “90 5,10, ~° 92° 


TIP-TOP JARS. 
This is a reliable jar with glass 
top, rubber ring, and spring-top fastener. We have it in two sizes, holding % and 1 Ib., packed either 
in reshipping-cases or crates of one gross at the following price: 
Half-pound Tip-top jars in reshipping-cases, $1.00 per case of 2 dozen; $5.00 per crate of 1 gross; 1-Ib. 
Tip-top jars in reshipping-cases, $1.10 per case of 2 doz.; $5.50 per crate of 1 gross. 


HALF-POUND TUMBLER, NO. 12. 


For a cheap glass package for half-pound of honey the tin-top tumbler is very 
popular. We supply with these tumblers, besides the tin top, a wax-paper disk 
for sealing it tight when filled with honey. These are packed four dozen to 
case, or 32 dozen to barrel, at the following prices: 
No. 12 half-pound tumblers, $1.00 per case of 4 doz.; 
$6.00 per barrel of 32 doz. 


MASON FRUIT-JARS. 


These are very largely used for canning fruit, and 
are often used for honey as well. As we buy them 
by the carload, we can make the following prices at 
Medina, all put up complete with porcelain-lined 
caps and rubbers, in cases of one dozen. 


























































PANG MTG ial So hlals dwisne'sis's «cites awinwice Dozen ....52c Six dozen --- $3.00 Twelve dozen....$5.75 
Quart SIZE «5.2004 ---e-eeccecces nrc. - . cess. 0 a > Gees Oe 
Half-gallon size... ....... “4 .75¢ o scnniheSS . sees 8.50 








Triumph wrenches for Mason. jars, 15c each; ‘by mail, 20c. 


Che A. 1. ROOT COMPANY MEDINA OHIO, U.S. A. 
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a BEE-KEEPERS 


Every thing you want; all made by us 
in our own factories--at 
LOWEST PRICES. 





The American Bee-keeper (published 17 years), a monthly at 50 cts. 
a year. Sample copy and illustrated catalog and. price list free. Address 








W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


DEPARTMENT G, 33 $3 JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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ST. PAUL 


Of special importance to North- 
western Bee-keepers. 


Owing to a fire in our St. Paul 
warehouse we are obliged to 
sacrifice a considerable portion 
of our stock which suffered from 
smoke and water. In most 
cases the goods are not materi- 
ally injured, yet at the same 
time they can not be sold for 
new goods. In some instances 
the goods are slightly scorched, 
but not enough to hurt. We 
have put the prices down low 
enough so that the purchaser 
will find he has saved consider- 
able money by the transaction. 


Address only 


{024 Mississippi St. 


FIRE SALE 


BEE-SUPPLIES 








2 doz. Dixie bee-brushes @ 10c. 
300 thick-top frames @ $2.00. 
200 Danz. section-holders @ $1.50. 


5500 No. 2 AAx1Z 8 Sec., 2-bee-way, @ $2.25 M. 
7500 “ ol @ $2.35 M. 
5000 “1 vy Secs es @ $2.50 M 
6000 “* ** ~ ede” a a @ $2.50 M 
5 8-8 supers, in flat, $1.25 for lot. 

5 4P-8 $2.00 

5 41-10 * * $200." *" 


5 5-8 Dov. bodies and frames, $2.00 for lot. 
Ex.-thin super fdn. @ 60c per, Ib. 
oe Ideal-size @ 60c 
T hin super, regular size, @ 55c per Ib. 
Ideal size, @ 55c per Ib. 
Danz. size, @ 55c. 
LE ight- brood, L. size, @ 52. 
shallow, @ 52c. 
Jumbo, @ 50c. 
Danz., @ 50c. 
shallow, @ — 
i ec shallow Danz., @ 50c. 
500 T tins, 13-in., $2.00 for lot. PARTIAL 
100 wire strips for honey-boards, LIST OF 
$1.25 for lot. 
60 No. 2 zinc honey-boards@12c. DAMAGED 
143 No.1 zinc honey-boards @ 10c. 
2 5-Ib. coils wire @ 75c. GOODS. 
36 Root foundation-fasteners @ 10c. a 
5 Porter bee-escapes @ 15c. P 
6 yds. silk tulle @ 50c. The injured 


os “ 


Med. 


ee ry 


4 yds. cotton tulle @ 20c. goods are 
8 L. W. Bing, smokers @ 45c. _ notall 
3 Cona. @ 60c. listed here. 
1Engine ‘S “ @ $1.00. Better go 
6 Danz. smokers @ 75c. ano inspect 
4 Root Jr. @ 50c. the stock— 
3 Standard @ 75c. You can 
4 rolls enamel cloth @ $1.50. securea 

bargain. 


50 West’s cell-protectors @ 3c. 

380 I fences at $1.00 per 100. 

100 plain section-holders @ $1.00. 

100 Jumbo Hoffman frames @ $2.25. 

54 Daisy lamps @ 20c. 

10 Parker machines at 10c.—(5 Ideal; 5 4%) 

13 Manum swarm-catchers@ 50c; with pole, 75c. 

50 Alley traps, 8-fr., @ 25c. 

47 Doolittle feeders, ni ailed, L. size, @ 20c. 

15 Danz. size, @ 20c. 

80 boxes two 5-gal. cans @ $4.00 for 10. 

18 chaff div. boards @ 15c. 

80 Clark smokers @ 30c; by mail, 50c. 

28 Daisy fdn.-fasteners @ 50c; with lamp, 75c. 
HIVES AND PARTS. 

7 5-10, nailed and painted, @ 50c. 

1: 3-6 @ 45c. 

14 48-10 @ 50c. 


10 4P-8 @ 45c. 3 4M-10 (burned) @ 25c. 


9 48-8 @ 45c. 8 E-10 @ 25c. 
1 D5-8 @ 25. 1 A-10 @ 15c. 
1 4M-8 sp. @ 50c 1 B-10 @ 15c. 


8 A and B-10 @ 10c. 


rm 
6 4M-10 @ 60c. 3 E-8 @ 20c. 





A. |. ROOT CoO., 


H. G. ACKLIN, Mgr. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


















































WOULD YOU HAVE 
RAISED YOUR HAND? 


“All those who want to go to heaven, please raise their hands,” said the 
Sunday-school teacher to a class of little boys. 


One boy’s hand did not come up. 
“Why, James, don’t you want to go to heaven?” 
“No, ma’m; I prefer to stay on earth.” 


Most of us would agree with James, just for the present. And, after all, old 
Earth is a pretty good paradise if we are of a mind to make it so or know how to 
get at its beauties, instructions, entertainments, and interests. “The Maker pro- 
nounced it “good,” but many of us fail to get at the large fullness of its goodness. 


The poet Browning said, “God must be glad one loves his world so much.” 


I have often wished Browning had told us also what God thinks of those who 
do not appreciate his beautiful world. 


By the way, in which class are you? If you really desire to know more and 
love better this wonderful and beautiful world, you will find efficient, inspiring aid in 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE, 


This magazine is in the spirit of James, who thought this earth is a pretty 
good place for residence—just for a while. Even if you are ninety years of age 
you may keep young in spirit, and retain the charm of original relation to natural 
objects. 

Let us tell you how to do it. JI mean you who deeply love honey-bees and 
have a big heart for landscapes and plant and animal life—you who find education 
and recreation in natural objects—you who ward off laziness or discouragement by 
saying with the Psalmist, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” 


Let me tell you the rest of the story. 


EDWARD F. BICELOW, the nature-study bee-man. 
Editor cf THE CuIDE TO NATURE, 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Send $1.50 for a year; 50 cts. for trial four months, 
or 15 cts. for single copy. 
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